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National Politics—The Labor Situation—Our Island Possessions—The 
New York City Campaign—The British Cabinet andthe War Depart- 
ment—Working of the Irish Land Act—The Balkans—Manchuria, Etc. 
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Jonathan Edwards .. ....... «+ » WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
The Optimist (Poem) ....... . .» - KATHARINE LEE BATES 
Love-Making in Colombia. ........ . » CLIFFORD’ SMYTH 
The Condemnation of Ensign Wortman. . . . PARK BENJAMIN 
An Experiment with Jews in Agriculture . . JOSEPH W. PINCUS 
Money in College Athletics. ..... .. . CLARENCE DEMING 


A Year of Direct Gre AA ky’ . ELTWEED POMEROY 
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The Bride’s Promise to Obey Tacitus 
Demoralizing the Navy Young People’s History of Holland 
The Production of “Ulysses” The Substitute 
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You May Make 


$16,000 A YEAR. 


THIS AGENT DID. 
Read His Letter... 


° ” 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: Mobile, Ala., September 16t, 1903. 
This is to certify that fourteen months ago I accepted a position as Mobile agent for Wood, Harmon & Com- 
pany’s New York propertiesin connection with an active law practice. I did so only after an investigation extending 
over six months, convincing myself of the absolute responsibility of the firm and the remarkable character of their 
properties. My commissions ia the past year have amounted tw $16,561, and this amount of money has been made with- 
out in the least neglecting a general law practice and other institutiona] work with which I am connected. 
While it is possible that all persons who attempt to sell lots for Wood, Harmon & Company might not succeed. yet 
I cannot conceive how any man who will thoroughly acquaint himself with the facts and put earnest and intelligent 
effort into his work can fail to do handsomely for himself, nor can I see why there are not hundreds sufficiently well 
equipped to d> at least as well as I. My faith in Wood, Harmon & Company and their properties may have been an 
important factor in my success, but it is certain the sale of New York real estate has been the easiest kind of work for me. 
Yours very truly, 
Z. M. P. INGE. 








Z. M. P, INGE. 


Another agent made $9,747—Another, $8,649 last year, Many are earning from 
$3,000 to $5,000 annually without interfering with their regular business. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL! 


We want a competent resident agent in every. county in the United States. An agency 
for the sale of our New York properties should make any reliable and energetic man inde- 
pendent within a very few years. In associating yourself with us you are entering the 
employ of the largest real estate firm in the world—a firm whose financial ‘standing is re- 
spected and appreciated by the largest banks and financial institutions of this country—a 
firm whose sales of New York property throughout the United States amounted to over 
four and a half million dollars in fourteen months; for it is recognized, when 
understood, that as an investment New York real estate has no equal in the world. 

Every one who has ever undertaken the work of selling our New York lots with the energy 
required to successfully carry on any business has made‘for himself thousands of dollars. 

Our offer should interest andy man of ability and character, whatever his present oe¢cu- 
pation or whether experienced as a salesman or not. Some of our best men are in the pro- 
fessions, others are clerks, merchants and manufacturers, several very successful 
agents are clergymen. We want high-class, capable and energetic representatives in 
every community—we do not wantcanvassers. Our business is conducted on a high plane, 
so that it appeals to the best class of investors. An opportunity such as this is rare indeed. 
It enables you to associate yourself with a growing business—a business that is sure to de- 
velop into practically a national institution—just as large, just as strong and just as desir 
able as the great insurance companies. 

Your name and address will bring further particulars. References will be required. 


Address 


WOOD, HARMON & Co., 


Agency Dept. A F 14,. 
257 Broadway, New Yok. ee => 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S|ESONS 





“Destine. .v become a classic.” “ POTENT WITH THE WINE OF LIFE” 
—PHILADELPHIA IXQUIRER. Wortd’s Work. 

- JOHN FOX’S J Oth 

Ghousand 


Ghe Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come 


“A NOTABLE 


STORY. ‘‘ The story is told with the simplicity of the high- 
—Boston Cranscript. est art, and with a sincerity that carries the reader 
“A FINE CON- along with it. The lover of romance pure and simple, 
CEPTION.” : 7 
—N. Y. Sun. the student of character, the searcher for historic truth, 
“SPIRITED AND all find much to delight and reward.”’ 
GOOD TO READ.” —N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated by F.C. Yohn, $1.50. 





SUCCESSFUL FICTION 


GORDON KEITH, by Tuomas NELSON PAGE. 00th Thousand. 
THE VAGABOND, by FREDERICK PALMER. 2d Edition. 
THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON, by FRANcIs PowELL. 7/h Edition. 





Ready October 10th 


COLONEL CARTER’S CHRISTMAS, °y F. Hopkinson Situ. 
First Edition, 50,000 Copies. 





New volume of the International Theological Library. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation, Amherst 
College. Crown 8vo, $2.50 wef. (Postage 18 cents.) 


This book gives a history of Old Testament times. This it does bya narrative based upon those Biblical books which 
are historical in form. The nature of these books is carefully considered, their data are used according to historical 
methods, and the conclusions of recent criticism are set forth. 


THE DIRECT AND FUNDAMENTAL PROOFS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOox, Professor of the Philosophy of History and Religion, Union Theo- 


logical cape cog An essay in comparative apologetics, based upon the Nathaniel Taylor 
Lectures given before the Divinity School of Yale University. $1.20 met. (Postage 12 cents.) 
This work does not follow the lines of traditional apologetics. It is not a treatise on the historic credibility of the 
Gospel narratives; it is neither an attack on Science nor an attempt to harmonize its teachings with historic doctrine. It 


sets —_ the essential principle of Christianity and shows its validity and its adaptation to the éthialc and religious 
needs of man. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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The Story of a: Book: 


In Three Chapters 
*CHAPTER 2. HowW THE Book. Is MADE. 


LL young people should have a dictionary at 

A their elbow;. and while you are about it, 

get the bestget Webster. So said a 

school journal many years ago, and the G. & C. 

Merriam Company took the phrase as their motto. 

“Get the Best”—this for the public. “Make the 
Best ”’—this for themselves. 

Successful business rests on two principles: 
Make a good article, and let the world know it. 
In their work the Merriams have emphasized 
quality even more than publicity. Starting sixty 
years ago with the great fabric Noah Webster 
had reared, they spent years in refashioning it for 
popular needs before publishing, and the Webster’s 
International Dictionary of to-day is the result of 
a long series of revisions. Spending freely for 
advertising, they have in the last quarter century 
spent a much larger sum for improvements,’ in 
re-editing and recasting. Some leading member 
of the firm has always had the editorial work as 
his specialty, and between publishers and editors 
there has been thorough harmony and co-opera- 
tion. 


The constant aim has been to make -the best- 


possible one-volume dictionary, for the use of the 
man on the street, the cultivated reader,, the 
teacher and pupil, the scholar and expert, the me- 
chanic, the foreign student, the whole reading 
public. The basal principle has been to employ 
the amplest stores of scholarship so as to best 
serve the average consulter. The qualities kept 
in view have been Accuracy, Clearness, Fullness, 
Convenience, Attractiveness. Any single word in 
the vocabulary will illustrate these principles. 
First, the word is easily found,—a strict alpha- 
betical order being followed, with ingenious re- 
sources of arrangement and type to facilitate the 
search, Next, note that the word’s mere presence 
in the vocabulary shows that it has a certain 
standing. There has been no attempt to pile up 
numbers; neither dead words nor gutter-scrapings 
have been favored; something of merit and of 
permanence is implied in each word. Then comes 
the pronunciation —a respelling which is quickly 





* Chapter I of “*The Story of a Book ’’ was published in 
l ast week's issue. 





caught by thocoiiniiiy: ipaietid ear; and_a.use of 
the phonetic marks which every public school 
child has learned. ‘Substantially these same 
marks, beginning with ‘Webster’s Speller and ex- 
tending into the nation’s school books, have been 
unifying the sapiens of the whole people for 
a .century> 

Next ‘comes - -the _etymology—the parentage of 
the word in earlier torigues. Into this has gone 
a world of toil, When Dr. Johnson was ques- 
tioned as to the source of his etymologies, he 
answered easily, “‘ Why, sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius and Skinner and others; and there is a 
Welch gentleman who;will help me with the 
Welch.” But Webster,-thotigh at the outset well 
equipped according to fhe standard of time, 
stopped in his work for years-to acquire twenty 
foreign vocabularies. The next generation saw a 
great advance in linguistic science, and the fruits 
of this were harvested by a distinguished German 
scholar, Dr.. Mahn, for the 1864 edition. The 
later gains in ‘etymology have been inwrought in 
the International and its Supplement by the emi- 
nent Prof. Edward S. Sheldon of Harvard. Asa 
result, ‘each word’s treatment opens with its clear 
and exact lineage, on which the scholar’s eye 
pauses with fascination. © 

Then come thé definitions in their historical 
order. Accuracy and lucidity of definition, Web- 
ster’s special distinction, have been the first aim 
and constant care of his successors in the work. 
The searcher for a special meaning finds it easily 
and to. his satisfaction; and, beyond his original 
quest, his attention is apt to be caught by the 
curious way in which one meaning has grown out 
of another, by some bit of interesting fact, by a 
felicitous quotation or striking picture, and so his 
eye wanders over. the page from one attraction to 
another. The old story of the man who found the 
dictionary interesting reading but with a frequent 
change of subject,-had a solid basis. There are 
few. more entertaining volumes for a leisure hour 
than Webster’s ‘International. 

The book has been naturally broadened by the 
addition to. its vocabulary of various Tables. One 
goes to the dictionary for all sorts of words; why 


not then for proper names, which require not. 


definition but information? So here in one Ap- 
pendix are the world’s distinguished people of all 
times, some 10,000; name and its pronunciation, 
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nationality, characteristic, birth and death dates. 
Here is the Gazetteer with more than 25,000 geo- 
graphical titles, each line a miracle of condensed 
information.- And here is a Dictionary of. Fic- 
titious Persons and Places in Literature, which 
one should hardly consult when his moments 
are precious, so strongly do its pages fascinate and 
detain. These, and various other Tables—foreign 
proverbs, abbreviations, etc.—too many to be here 
set down. -Taken as a whole, Webster’s Interna- 
tional is, in the words of President Eliot of Har- 
vard, “a wonderfully compact storehouse of ac- 
curate information.” 

This whole mass of information—vocabulary 
and appendixes—is constantly brought up to the 
latest date by an wunintermitted process of re- 
vision. The results appear partly in occasional 
Supplements, more rarely in general revisions, 
and constantly in minute corrections made with- 
out announcement. Thus to the vocabulary of the 
Intérnational of 1890 there was added ten years 
later a Supplement of 25,000 new words and 
meanings. On the mere number no stress is 
laid; nothing is easier than to pitchfork words to- 
gether by the thousand and ten thousand ;—tech- 
nical, obsolete, disreputable, and useless. The 
real need, the real task, comes in the sifting, the 
choosing from the huge welter of written and 
spoken language those words which have an in- 
dividuality and in some way a real use. The In- 


ternational had made a satisfactory record of the | 


English language until 1890; the addition of 25,000 
words, phrases, etc., was a fair representation of 
the actual growth of the language for. a decade 
in this swift rushing and prolific age. The con- 
tributors to this Supplement, besides the office 
staff, were such specialists as President Remsen 
of Johns. Hopkins University, Justice Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court, General Greely 
of the United States Army, Prof Chittenden, di- 
1ector of the Sheffield Scientific School, Mr. Dud- 
ley Buck, and a score of other eminent experts. 
At this time the plates of the entire work were 
newly cast. 

Of other improvements, a good instance is the 
very recent and thorough revision, of the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary and the Gazetteer. These 
have been worked over line by line and word by 
word, with reference to spelling and pronunciation 
as well as other information. In geography the 





publications of. the official boards have ‘been con- 
sulted ; in hundreds of cases not‘thus to be settled 
recourse has been had to Mr.. Henry Gannett, 
chairman of the U. S. Board on Geographic 
names; uncounted letters have been written to 
local authorities. The biographies have not only 
been amended to include the fresh death dates, 
but old dates have been corrected, sometimes 
fifteen centuries back, and many minor points re- 
touched. This revision, the work of able scholars, 
was, like the Supplement of New Words, super- 
vised by Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

As occasions arise, new words and meanings 
are frequently inserted in the body of the work 
by costly plate corrections, When Ohm'and Volt 
were redefined by International Congress and U. 
S. statute, the new measurements went into the 
body of the vocabulary; when the Roentgen ray 
was discovered, it was given due place and de- 
scription; when Appendicitis began to plague hu- 
manity under its own name, it was duly entered; 
and so in hundreds of cases. 

In its mechanical features, the International, 
like its predecessors, is.a serviceable, durable and 
beautiful book. Made at the Riverside Press, by 
H. O. Houghton & Co., its binding, paper, typog- 
raphy, all are fully up to the standard set long 
ago by its manufacturers and publishers. 

On the commercial side of their business, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company have found no oc- 
casion to resort to premiums, “ combines,” “ great 
reductions,” and the various devices by which 
wares are foisted on indifferent or reluctant buy- 
ers. They have.steadily offered good value for a 


reasonable price, and have found always an ample 
market. They have made a Subscription Edition 
of the International, with a Historical Supplement, 
corresponding in merit and attractiveness to the 
main work. The regular edition is sold through 
the bookstores, and it is a great satisfaction to 
the publishers that their relations with “‘ the 
trade ’—as the bookselling fraternity is for some 
occult reason entitled—have always been marked 
by confidence and cordiality. 

For some years past the market has been flooded 
with large ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionaries” other than 
the International, generally at a low price and 
often with extravagant claims as to authenticity 
and value. All these books have the same basis, 
the Webster’s of 1847, on which the copyright has 
expired, and which was completely superseded by 
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the “ Unabridged” of 1864, and that in turn by 
the editions of 1879, 1890 and 1900. This now 
ancient volume of 1847, reprinted by cheap 
processes which have faithfully reproduced all the 
obsolete scholarship, all the discredited etymol- 
ogies, all the statements falsified by modern dis- 
covery, every accidental misprint, every blurred 
line and broken letter in the original; padded out 
with supplementary matter, in one or two in- 
stanees of some real value, in most cases crude 
and of little worth, and in no case of first-class 
scholarship; made generally with poor paper, 
print and binding; sold sometimes under fairly 
honest descriptions, but frequently under false 
pretenses of being the authentic, modern, and best 
Webster,—these books have no” standing with 
scholars, and for the general public they have no 
recommendation in comparison with the Inter- 
national, except their cheapness. 

“The best” is never the cheapest. More ex- 
actly, using “cheap” as meaning “ low-priced,” 
the best is never the cheapest; while using cheap 
to signify good valve relative to price, the best is 
generally the cheapest. Webster’s International 
is an expensive book, compared with dictionaries 
of a lower grade; it is not expensive, compared 
with other works resembling it in the mental and 


tion. “The best” is stamped on every stage of 
its production; on the original genius and life- 
long labor of Noah Webster; the succession of 
eminent scholars who have perfected it; the care 
which keeps it always abreast of modern knowl- 
edge; and the mechanical processes which make 
a volume unsurpassed in usability, durability and 
beauty. 

The series of authorized Abridgements, headed 
by the admirable Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
and ended by the “ Pocket,” meet the various 
wants of different classes. But the English-speak- 
ing public has been educated by Webster and his 
successors beyond any other people to the common 
use of the large one-volume dictionary—a work 
of some 2400 pages, with 5000 illustrations; a 
complete interpreter of the English language; a 
treasury of general information. Not for the 
scholar and the expert only, but for the merchant, 
the mechanic, the housewife, the professional man, 
the average man and woman, “ the best”’ is none 
too good. 

But what impartial and competent authority 
shall decide among various claimants to supe- 
riority which is the best? Next week shall be 
cited on that question the pronouncements of 


three tribunals, widely diverse in character, and 


all of the highest standing. 



























material toil and cost involved in the construc- 
An attractive 28 
page Dates 


Send for 
entitle 


The EMERSON 
CENTENNIAL 


containing extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- 
tor Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, and 
others. It contains a portrait of Emer- 
son and views of his home and scenes 
in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cents 
> stamps, to cover expense of mailing, 
€ copy ¢ of this pamphlet will be sent 
The Concord Edition of Emer- 

om will be a series of small volumes, in 
large type, — ideal because of their con- 
venient size. They will be handsomely 
printed and will contain many interest- 
ing por- 
Watts A 30 Page FREE 
For sample page and full information, address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

323 Witherspoon Bid’g., Philadelphia 


















In applying please mention THE INDFPENDENT, 








When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
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Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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DARREL 


of THE BLESSED ISLES 


By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “EBEN HOLDEN” 


HARRIET PRES- 
COTT SPOFFORD: 
“I have read of late 
few more delightful 
stories than ‘ Darrel 
of the Blessed Isles.’ 
Entirely fresh in con- 
ception and plot, it 
leads one with gentle 
but absorbing interest 
and with skilfully 
managed surprises 
and incidents. There 
is “a sweetness and 
strength about the 
whole book rarely 
found in the novels of 
the day, and in its own 
genre unsurpassed.” 


60th THOUSAND 


HON. B. B. ODELL, Governor of New 
York: 


“I enjoyed every page of ‘ Darrel.’” 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D.: 
«“ ¢ Darrel of the Blessed Isles’ is at once 
the latest and the best of Mr. Bacheller’s 
stories. It is an idyl of love and the 
story of a great happiness that: came 
through a great self-sacrifice and expi- 
ation. Mr. Bacheller has clothed life’s 
simplicities with enduring charm and 
beauty, and made honor and self-sacrifice, 
truth and love, seem the only things that 
are really worth while.” 


CYRUS NORTH- 
ROP, President of 
University of Minne- 
sota: 

‘“‘ The story commands 
unflagging interest in 
the development of its 
plot, and yet the plot 
is not the most essen- 
tial or the most attrac- 
tive part of the work. 
The daily acts of un- 
selfishness performed 
by a soul purified and 
ennobled by suffering 
are even more striking 
than the plot.” 


GEORGE C. HOWLAND, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Chicago, says: 
“»=_a#R. BACHELLER’S style, except where purposely varied to suit his speaker, is limpid and 


beautiful. 


He uses by preference Saxon words without over-emphasizing that element of our 


speech. The book [“ Darrel”] will be read and reread, and lent and called back jealously.” 
Postpaid, $1.50 
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GORGO 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ATHENS 


By CHARLES K. GAINES, Ph.D., Professor 
of Greek in St. Lawrence University. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: 


" ORGO’ is written in a scholarly manner 
and with becoming gravity, and yet the 
author’s style is so luminous, his use of color so 
deft, his choice of atmosphere so true, and his 
power of description so graphic, that the book 
will find a multitude of interested readers 
among those who read simply for entertain- 
ment, for excitement. So forcibly are we im- 
pressed that we have the feeling that we must 
have had part in these great events, that we are 

looking back upon scenes in our own lives.” 
Postpaid, $1.50 





PARISH 
OF TWO 


BOSTON HERALD says: 


" NE of the most brilliant pieces of fiction 


of the year is ‘A Parish of Two,’ by 
Henry Goelet McVickar, a well-known society 
man, and Percy Collins, a pseudonym which is 
said to be that of the society leader, Price Collier, 
of New York. The book is far above the aver- 
age in conception and execution, and will be 
widely read and discussed because of its strong 
and unique plot, its sparkling epigrams, and the 
boldness of its attack on the morality of the 
weaker sex.” Postpaid, $1.50 











LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON j 
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It’s a Glorious Thing to Know, and 
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How to Know—where 
to go for informa- 
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Here's a_ Rich 
Mine That’s 
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The NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Includes 65,000 titles—over 100,000 subjects. 
30,000 more than are covered by any other 
encyclopaedia. 

In other words, The New International En- 
cyclopaedia answers fully fifty per cent. more 
questions than any other encyclopaedia. 

It contains 100 full-page colored plates— 
over 7,000 other excellent illustrations. Com- 
prises 17 large volumes—over 16,000 pages. 

It’s wholly new—brought down to to-day 
by the country’s ablest specialists and editors. 

It has the endorsement of America’s leading 
thinkers, teachers and scholars. And that’s 
what the searchlight shows. 

Wish to know more about the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia ? 





Is new, thorough, com- 
prehensive —superior to 
all other works of similar 
nature. That’s a very 
positive statement, but 
the facts justify it “*~ % 

Under the: searchlight 


opposite, incontrovertible 


evidence is shown ™% “% 





Write your name and address plainly on the margin below, and send it to 


DODD. MEAD &@ CoO. Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fifth St., New York 


Send me, 
without expense, 
illustrated 
sample pages | 
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Some of LITTLE, BROWN @ CO.’S New Books 








THE GOLDEN WINDOWS AWAKENING OF THE DUCHESS 


A Book of Fables for Old and Young. By By FRANCES CHARLES, author of “In the 
LaurRA E. RICHARDS’ With illustrations and Country God Forgot,” etc. Illustrated in color 
decorations. 12mo, $1.50. by I. H. Caliga. 12mo, $1.50. 


These stories are so simple and graceful that they sug- Frances Charles writes in an entirely new vein in her 


gest Tolstoi at his best. Mrs. Richards’ charm of style ze : , 
feral the unige clection, “Thebook ® Randaomely ott Aa ee a oy favor 


Indians of the Painted Desert Region 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, author of * [n and Around the Grand Canyon,” etc. With 66 
full page and half page illustrations from photographs. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage addi- 
tional. (2d Edition). 

Mr. Jam23 accurately portrays the country, industries, religious rites, and personal appearance of the Navaho, Hopi, 
Wallapai, aad Havasapai Fodiane, and the illustrations are unusual. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN : THE LIFE RADIANT 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He By LILIAN WHITING, author of “ The World 
Taught Her. By MAup Howe and FLORENCE Beautiful in Books,” “Boston Days,” etc. 16mo, 
Howe Hatt. _ Illustrated. . Crown svo, $1.50 cloth, $1.00 net. Decorated cloth, $1.25 net. 
net. Postaye additional. Postage additional. 


The story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s successful pioneer : : Sate Od 
labors with Laura Bridgman, the blind-deaf mute, told by A logical seyeence to Miss Whiting s “ The World 
two of his daughters. ‘ Beautiful,’ portraying a practical ideal for daily living. 










































i Send for Illustrated Fall Announcements 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - BOSTON 
































“‘ The set is a revelation and will command the attention of ail lovers of nature.” 


The New Nature Library f, 


IN NINE SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES: 
American Animals Birds That Hunt (Game Birds) The Butterfly Book << 
Food and Game Fishes Bird Homes The Insect Book y 
Bird Neighbors The Mushroom Book Nature’s Garden (Wild Fliowe s) 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW how to obtain these nine books containing 3400 
pages, 250 color plates, 400 photographs from life and 1200 text cuts, with a 
year’s subscription to COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA? If so, this coupon 

will bring you full information. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers, 34 Union Sq., New York 
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REBECCA 


of Sunnybrook Farm 
by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
“A unique picture of child-life in 


Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable vein.” 
—Boston Transcript. 








At all Bookstores 


Published by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Price, $1.25 
° 























EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and menta) patients received. Twenty- 
tive years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit befure deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases 


4 THE BFST GOODS ONLY. J 


Sore eve 5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


READING NOTICE 


WEBER PIANOS, 

For more than fifty years the Weber Pianos have been 
famous for their rich quality of tone. These vianos ere en- 
dorsed by di-t.nguished artists in the musical fession in 
terms of highest praise. The most recent Weber creation, 
the Baby Grand, is only five feet and four inches in length, 
but embodies all the qualities which have marie the Weber 
Piano so renowned. A fine display of these instru- 
ments is now being made at the warerooms of the Weber 
Piano Co., 5th Avenue, Cor. 16th Street, New York, and 266 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl, 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


an absolute 
its excellence 


on a pen is f} 
guarantee of i 













Jefferso nite 
is a large, 
i ee 
pe la varieties of 


not a_ stub. 
Over 150 
other styles 








\p 
Ito suit 
pose. All 
have them. 


substitute. 
a 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N.Y. 





every pur 
stationers 
Accept no 
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The best book for the use of teachers that has ever 
been Issued. New York OBSERVER. 


Teachers’ 
Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition to the 
text edited by the American 
Revision Committee, The 
Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American. Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 
A Complete Biblical Library 
in a Single Volume 

: 82.25 10 $10.00 

For sale by all leading booksellers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue ta 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York 
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MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER 


Essays in the Philosophy of Religion and in Constructive Idealism. 
By HORATIO DRESSER, author of ‘The Power of Silence,” ‘The Perfect Whole,” etc. 12 mo. (by madi, x 75), net, $1.60. 


A study of va ions conceptions of the reli 
aim is to unite in a single system the 


ous life and the divine order. It will appeal to a wide classo 
rofoundest interests: f religion, pnilosophy, an: 


readers, since its 
ractica! life. The concluding chapter 


contains an outline of the system of thought underlying Mr. Dresser’s entire series of volumes. 


An Easy Guide to the 


Constellations 


With a Miniature Atlas of the Stars. By theRev. JAMES 
GALL, author of ‘‘The People’s Atlas of the Stars,” 
etc. New and Enlarged Edition. With 30 Maps. 7sc. 

This 1 ew edition has been thoroughly revised; five additional 
plate: have been added, so as to include ali the cunstellations 
of the Zodiac, and render the book complete for Southern 

Europe and thet nited States. 


s = . 
The Laws of Scientific 
- 
Hand-Reading 
A Practical Treatise on the Art commonly called Palmistry. 
By WILLIAM G. BENHAM. A New, C-earer 
Edition. 8°. Withover6oopages. 8oo illustrations 
from life, $2.75 net. 

“It collecis, dige-ts, reviews, and reconciles the -iadisputa- 
ble facts uf all other systt me and schools of Palmistry with 
those discoveries of his own, and in this form offers the read- 
ing —_ such a work as they have been long and ooqnry 
waiting for. Mr. Benham dves for Palmistry what Dr. T. J. 
Hudsou has done for Psychic science.”’--Suggester and Thinker. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE 


By L. LEVY-BRUHL, of the University of Peris. 
HARRISON. 8vo, net, $3.50. 


Authorized translation, with an introduction by. FREDERIC 


A plain, independent account of what Comte really taught, written by one possessed of the fullest qualifications for such a 
task No work «-f recent date will enable students to understand go clearly the solution given by the French philosopher to the 


perplexing moral, social, and religious problems of our time. 


Old Court Life 


in France 


By FRANCES ELLIOT, author of “Picture of Rome,” 
etc. Aew Edition. Two -volumes. 8°. With 60 
Photogravure and Other Illustrations. Net, $5.00. 

An anecdotal history of tue French Court from Francis I. 
to Louis XEV. She has conveyed a vivid idea of the person- 
a'ities touched up--n, and her book contains a great deal of 
genuine vitality.—Detroit Freé Press. 


New Y «& 


The Beginnings of 
Christianity 


By PAUL WERNLE, of the University of Basel. Two 
volumes. Each, net, $2.50. Part 1, the Rise of the 


Religion. 
“Tt is a brilliant production, and will do good service to the 
interests of truth if it may lead to a fresh investivation of the 
history end significance of these records of evange ical facts.” 


—Cri'ical Review. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Lond n 








ae. 











The Law of Life 


A NOVEL 
By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


HIS remarkable novel presents an entirely new, and a very entertaining 


feature of American national and social development. 


Miss Sholl has 


sought her inspiration in the lite and interests of a large University, as that life 


is felt and known from the faculty and post-graduate standpoint. 


The author 


has_brought to this fascinating and unfamiliar subject a close personal knowl- 
edge and an enthusiastic appreciation of its possibilities for literary purposes. 


“An impassioned romance, told with admira- 
ble balance; absorbingly interesting and one of 
the most vital novels of the day.”—Lillian 
Whiting in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“The writer unfo'ds an every-day tragedy 
with that touch of inevitab'eness that we usu- 
ally associate with the work of the masters.”— 
New York Evening Telegram. 

“A remarkable story in many. respects. It 
makes one think, as well as sympathize, and 


12mo. 





D. APPLETON 


gives pleasure as a tale as well as stimulates as 
a problem.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“Miss Sholl has handled her subject with ad- 
mirable sureness of touch, with dignity and 
proper restraint. Her lovers are beings of flesh 
and blood, not puppets; she faces the problem 
fully, fearlessly; hence the compelling strength 
of the story, its exceptional merit as the product 
of an American pen.”.—New York Mail & 
Express. 


Cloth, $1.50 
AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 
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Important to Booklovers and Connoisseurs 
M. Walter Dunne, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York, announces the publication of the first edition 
in the English Language of 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


“The supreme master of the short story.’’—The Booklovers’ Magazine, August, 1903. 
Rendered into English by a corps of Distinguished 1 ranslators. 
With a Critical Preface by Paul Bourget. 

The edition will consist of 17 superb volunnes containing De M .upassant’ s 390 masterful Short Stories, his six 
great Novalis. ax well 1s bis Comadies. Verses aid Er+veli; hand3o nely printed from aew and elegant Frencn Elze- 
vir typ2, wictan wid margins, on Imperial Japyanesa Vellum and finest waite papar, with deckel edges, and pub- 
lisher’s watermark. 

Richly Hlustrated from Original Drawings 
of sixteen French and Ams3rican artists. mai3 es ecially for this work, reproduced in Photogravure and printed 
on Vellum, including hand-colvred artist’s proofs. 
Sumptuously Bound 


in a variety of daintv styles, from original and exclusive designs with all of the de luxe embellishments demanded 
by the highest. standards of artistic bvok-making. 





The tenderness of Fielding, the erate, pewer of Smol- Maupassant’s “‘Une Vie” is to my mind the greatest 

lett, the biting wer of Dean 8 mingled and rein- novel peoengee in France since Victor Hug: wrote “ Les 

carnated in Gallic guise—and named De Maunassant. Miserables.” -_I love his sincerity, his power and 
ANDREW LANG. the beauty of his ‘style. TOLSTOL 

















Handsome Brochure Free on receipt of coupon below 





M. WAuTeER lunNE, Publisher, 135 Fifth Ave., New York: 
Dear Su: You may mail tome your ‘illustrated descriptive brochure concerning the ‘‘ Complete Works of 
Guy de Maupassant ” in English. 




















A GOOD MAGAZINE. 


Ghe . 
Metropolitan 


(R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher.) 


The October number contains several excellent and rather un- 
usual stories, well illustrated. Among them are the following: 


Tue BENT SOLDO of THE CASTELLANI, F. Hopkinson Smi'h 
THE QUEEN’S QUAIR, - . Maurice Hewlett — 
THE SA’-ZADA TALES, - - W. A. Fraser 
THE RAY OF DISPLACEMENT, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
THE DRUMS OF THE HEIAU, . - Ethel Watts Mumford 
NEW YORK HOMES of FAMOUS STAGE FOLK, Gustav Kobbe 
A PORTFOLIO OF THEATRICAL PORIRAITS. 
15 Cents. All Dealers. 
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No one has time to read everything ; but 
all, to be progressive, must keep in touch 
with the latest thought along the different 
lines wherein they are interested. The Mag- 
azine contains the latest developments in 
all lines. 


The Magazine Guide To 
Magazines 


locates, both by subject and author, every 
article in practically all the leading periodi- 
cals. It is worth much and costs only a 


little. 


The Cumulative Index Publishing Co., 


‘Cleveland Ohio, U.S.A. 


Free sample copy for the asking. 





“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” joun Prestann 


ConTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
neneres years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration gut bs ~ ey of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God to under- 
stand the Divine sate wanes dividing the Divine Un- 
ity —Man a Spiritual ne reese L 4 Sin oe did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Ma rection : How and 
When do the Dead rise 1 The pny. When, Wh 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New eee Det 
Rooms, 3 W. 2¥th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


Of the Open Court Publications 


NOW READY. 


Books on Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Comparative Religions, Ethics, etc., etc., sent on 
request. Alsosample copies of “ The Open Court,” 
or “ The Monist.” 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


824 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
FRENCH 


POKEN 
ie aS 


oo 








, L-ANCUACE- 


No 1 
thousands ot times if youlike. Icrequires buta tew minutes’ 


French, German, or eee College 
and natural svyst-m of teaching languages. 








GERMAN- 


ER 
Combined DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


mene _ seam memorizing of verbs, declensions, or jules. You hear the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase 
practice | in Spare Moments to acquire a thoruugh mastery of conversational 
rofessors »ll over this and other countries, and the press gceueral:y, endorse this perfect 
nd for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about this 20- Gow Ween tx marvel. 
INTERNATIONAL COLL GE OF LANGUAGES, 1106-C Metropolis Building, New York City 


WANTED. 


Ten Pingo educated men to represent us. Position 


Permanent. 
teed to right men. 


r year commissions 
Sire ee age, occupation. references. Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York. 





BVUCA LION 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
?: C., 1401 Massachusetts Ave., 








WASHINGTON, and 1212-1214 
Mth St., N. 
Gunston. 


A school for Girls and Youn LJadics. Illustrated Catalogue. 


and Mrs BEVERLEY R Mason 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


lville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
» - BOSTON, MASS. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girs. Certificate adn.its to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful groands. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Fteld Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, wise" 


MASS. 
A superior preparatory senool for boys. 
- wire “J H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Principal. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIR is. send for circular. 
Annona M. doatuvn. & -B., Priucipal, Waban, Mass. 


NEW VORK 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory Courses. 
For Girls. Large recreation ero 


Riverside Drive, Sith and Stith Stn,. New York City. 


— TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


81 83 East 55th St., New York City. 
Incorporated by Kegents uf University of New York. Six de- 
ee nts. Two-year led c-urses, cial one- ro courses. 
ns October 14. Wi te for particulars sbuut scholarshi 
ty DR. WILBERT W WHITE, Pr: ‘sident. 


“Stone Upon Stone”’ 
is not only the translation of its name, 
= C bes the thorough, conser- 

of charactet and 
education given to - 








Opens Oct. 5 























Suburban to 

School for Girls [*3be"}=.,* 
! Special attention given to the at oF 

grace, dignity and refinement of 

manner. oe Pepanes for college. Certificate inte 

leading colleges. Also academic course with 
in Art and Music. Fully equipped poten mg 
36th year. Year book with views ofthe school on application, 

















THEOLIMIW AL SEMI. ary 
MaS8saChUs*«TTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept, 16, 1903. 
Thorough instruction in requirea and elective courses for cl- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practica! questions. Student asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For tuily descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Protessor DAY. 


SPANISH 


"PHONE METHOD 
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46th Year Begins Tuesday, September Ist, 1905 


KAR.D 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 












for steno; 
supply 





Fourth Avenue and 23a Street. 





TO YOUNG MEN, no Jive of commercial employment offers 
rivcber pecunia 
the poxition o 
realize this, doubtless many more of them would enter this field 
rather than enlist in the overcrowded and underpaid occupations. 
The calls upon the Packard School for young men well qualified 
aphic work are at ail times 
he opportunity is exceptional for bright young men 
with a good general education. 





rewards or better chances for promotion than 
office amanuen-is. If they could be made to 









greatly in excess of the 









Telephone, 101-18 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND DEPARTMEN!IS 
Day and Evening 






Enter at Any Time 











St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, ew York . « « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 









The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence ere characteristic of this hotel, and 
= secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprtetors. 














le a 





Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 

TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Pian, . - $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (room only) ma <* * &an 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, 


Proprietor. Manager. 






















































round trip to 


California 


Tickets to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and return, from Chicago daily, 
October 8 to 17, via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway ,over the only 
double-track railway between Chica- 
go and the Missouri River with choice 
of routes through some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the 
world. Corresponding low rates from 
all points. 


Three Daily Trains 


leave Chicago 8.00 p. m., 10.00 a. m. 
and 11.30 p.m. Theluxurious Over- 
land Limited (8.00 p. m.) has Pull- 
man drawing-room and compartment 
sleeping cars, dining cars (alacarte), 
observation, library and buffet smok- 
ing cars through without change. 

Daily and personally conducted 
tours in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. Only $6.00 
double berth. 

The Best of Everything. 
Particulars as to rates, train service, schedules 


and sleeping car reservations on application. 
All agents sell tickets via this route. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
‘Passenger Traffic. Manazer;C. & N. W. 
Ry., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 


The U.S: [ong Distance 


To air i tf | Gg C aa fr oe Safety, Reliability & Economy. 


Factory, 180 Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 














:2 


Built for service, long runs 
and hill climbing, simply 
operated, free from vibra- 
tion,each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to 
get out of order. 

Our book is of unusual 

interest to automobilists. 

TYPE C—TONNEAU Sent free on request. 
Two Cylinders 
Vertical Engine 


N. Y. Long Distance Automohile Go. 
110-114 West 4ist Street, NEW YORK 








Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 
Rooms, Stairways, 
Etc:, Etc. 


ail Laid directly upon 


As Lalp BY US IN THE BILLIARD-RooM OF THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB, LarcuMont, N.Y. existing floor. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKINC CO., Ltd. 


New York. 25 Park Place; Chicago. 150 Lake St. ;' Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St.; Boston, 232 Sum. 
mer St.; St. Louix, 411% No. 3d St.; San Francisco, 509 511 Market St.; Battimore, The 
Baltimore Rubber Co., 41 South Liberty St.; London, Eugland, The B. & 8S. Folding 

Gate Co., 19 te 21 Tower St., Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. x : 
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1904 Fairy Calendar Free! 
Fairbank’s Fairy, Calendar has already taken its place at the head of the 
annual artistic creations, and we honestly believe that this year’s calendar far 
surpasses all our previous productions. 

It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 1234, free from all advertising, the first sheet bearing 
the year’s calendar and the other six composed of beautiful female heads (which are shown 
above) around each being a frame €ffect in imitation of burnt leather, with borders and decor- 
ations in L’Art Nouveau (The New Art), the latest French treatment in decoration, which is 
now all the vogue. The drawings by C. Ward Traver, an artist of national repute, are repro- 

duced lithographically in twelve colors;and each is fitted with a muslin hanger. Calendars 
of far less beauty and artistic merit retail reatlily for $1.00 or $1.50. 
We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar which is 


now ready for delivery 
on receipt of ten Oval Box Fronts fro. ‘airy Soapj or, if you prefer, for.2sc in stamps: 
Fairy Soap, the oval cake, is the purest ‘finest piece of white soap in the world; it sélls for sc, 
cake wrapped and packed in a separate cartén. “Be sure to give full name and address, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 195, Chicago. 











Copyright 1903—The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago 
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The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, eS Watch always has the word 


. n” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - . - - Elgin, Ill. 














Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. No buttons 
down the front. Made 
for men, women and 
young people. Most 
convenient to put on, 
being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of ur derwear can 
ladies obtain such a 
perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably so 





or Rubs the 
Leg. 
























Flat Clasp Garter 


is a perfect support for the hose. It doesnot bind 
the leg or cause the least discomfort to the wearer. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 

























small a corset. 


Derr. L 





in great variety 
fabrics and weights. 


ade 
of 


Sold by best dealers 
Made in all fashionable colors—best silk elastic web. everywhere. 
25c. at all dealers or by mail. Send for Illus. Booklet, 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ONEITA MILLS, 
1 Greene St., N.Y. 
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i ROYAL WORCESTER: 


—and BON-T ON. 
Bahia 


ss ee ee 


THE CORSAGE 
GAR MENT 


DE LVXE 
OF THE WORLD 


, P scintitialy’ cousirvcted * 
iW Sight rant casei, laade to * 

| 007 he requirements of health, 4 

camjort and syle ae those 


M0St desifed Ly women Mok. 
take pridein their figures 


beck are ROM WORCESTER and j 
m SQV TOV Corsets. Gowns fit * 
2222" Gare they are worn» 


4 : Oo Saree N SEND Fd FOR OK 


J FREE ON 
REQUEST 


: FOR SALE BY 
——~S.) DEALERS EVERYWHERE } 


AY S ' > @ 
a \9 t & ~ <)ROVAL WORCESTER CORSET 


y HMOTCOSTCE. MASS. 
a [™ Newlork Sen(tencasco 
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“People, generally, care more about comfortable 
living these days. The simplest houses have the new 
plumbing, and families who used to get along with 
one bathroom now have several.” 


“Naturally, too, the substantial white tub and 
stationary stand, so clean looking in themselves, seem 
to call for a soap that is substantial, white and cleans- 
ing. A proof of this is in the fact that wherever you 
find the modern ideas of cleanliness, a plain pure soap, 
Ivory Soap, is almost invariably preferred.” 


IT FLOATS. 
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Survey of the World 


The chairman of 
the National Popu- 
list Committee, Ex- 
Senator Butler, of North Carolina, has 
permitted a publication of his views con- 
cerning the attitude of his party toward 
the Democrats. There is no doubt, he 
says, that the Democratic party will be 
controlled by the gold men and that 
“their candidate and platform will be 
such that Populists who voted for Mr. 
Bryan can never go with them.” Even 
if Mr. Bryan should remain in the party 
he could not induce his Populist follow- 
ers to vote with him. The main feature 
of the Populist platform, Mr. Butler says, 
will be a demand for the Government 
ownership of railroads and telegraph 
lines. He thinks. that a majority of the 
people are really in favor of such a 
change and that even the stockholders of 
the railroads would be glad to see it take 
place. As for the railroads, the Govern- 
ment, after paying a fair price for them, 
could so operate them as to pay interest 
on the bonds and, by sinking fund pro- 
visions, to pay off the debt in twenty 
years. Freight and passenger rates 
could then be reduced.—The negro Re- 
publican organization of Alabama has ap- 
plied to Chairman Hanna, of the Nation- 
al Committee, for a hearing in support 
of a protest against a recognition of the 
Lily White Republicans of that State in 
next year’s national convention.—It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Olney will be the candi- 
date of the Democrats of Massachusetts 
for the Presidential nomination. Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, prefers Senator Gor- 
man, who, he says, could carry Illinois, 
Utah and Montana, and easily defeat Mr. 
Roosevelt in New York.—There are in- 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 





dications that at the coming session of 
Congress the Democrats will insist upon 
investigations concerning the Post Office 
Department, the Indian service, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and other execu- 
tive branches of the Government, with 
the expectation that campaign material 
will thus be obtained.—At the recent ses- 
sion of the Farmers’ National Congress, 
at Niagara Falls, resolutions were 
adopted calling for a postal telegraph, 
postal savings banks, the election of 
Senators by direct vote, additional legisla- 
tion for the restraint of Trusts, and the 
admission of Oklahoma to the Union of 
States. Reciprocity with Canada was op- 
posed, and there was no support for ship 
subsidies—A report was published last 
week that the Northern Securities Com- 
pany had offered to employ as counsel in 
its controversy with the Government 
Judge Peter S. Grosscup, of Chicago, 
whose decision against the Beef Trust at- 
tracted much attention, and that he was 
thinking of retiring from the Federal 
bench to accept this offer. But President 
James J. Hill denies that such an offer 
has been made.—The time allowed for a 
ratification of the Panama Canal treaty 
by Colombia expired on September 22d. 
At 5 p. m. on that day Minister Beaupré 
cabled from Bogota to the State Depart- 
ment that there had been no discussion of 
the new canal bill in Congress, and that 
the situation was uncharged. At last 
accounts there had been no message as to 
what action, if any, was taken in the re- 
maining séven hours of the day. The 
Colombian Minister at Washington ex- 
pects, it is said; that there will be a new 
agreement under which the canal will be 
built by the United States. It is remark- 
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able that immediately after it was known 
that the time limit had expired without 
favorable action at Bogota on the treaty, 
the price of Panama Canal shares ad- 
vanced on the Paris Bourse. The new 
Governor of Panama, Senator Obaldia, 
sent to President Marroquin, on the 19th, 
a message affirming his loyalty and say- 
ing that all was quiet on the isthmus. 
This message was placarded in the streets 
of Bogota, apparently to reassure those 
who feared that the rejection of the treaty 
would cause a revolt in the northern 
provinces. 
& 

The latest develop- 
ments in New 
York’s municipal 
campaign are the Tammany leader’s will- 
ingness to second the Reform or Fusion 
party’s nominations for two important 
offices, and what seems to be the inten- 
tion of Lewis Nixon to run as an inde- 
pedent Democratic candidate for Mayor. 
District Attorney Jerome’s published at- 
tack upon the candidacy of Mayor Low 
was so sharply criticised that in defense 
he gave to the press several letters sent 
to him by Thomas A. Fulton, for several 
years past Secretary of the Citizens’ 
Union, which is the leading element in 
the Fusion party. These letters asserted 
that there was much opposition to Mr. 
Low on the part of some district leaders 
of the Union and suggested that* con- 
tinued “ pounding ” would constrain the 
Mayor to decline a renomination, thus 
giving the Union much relief. Mr. Ful- 
ton was speedily forced to resign his 
office. The reports in his letters do not 
appear to have been warranted by the 
facts. Mr. Low was renominated unani- 
mously in the Republican and Citizens’ 
Union conventions, together with nearly 
all of the old ticket. On the other side 
there is a quarrel between Charles F. 
Murphy, the Tammany leader, and Hugh 
McLaughlin, the old Democratic leader 
in Brooklyn. Murphy insists upon the 
nomination of Congressman George B. 
McClellan, whom McLaughlin opposes, 
who says he wants a man “ whose recog- 
nized integrity and force of character 
would furnish assurance to the people 
that honesty and not graft would flourish 
under his administration.” It was under- 
stood on Monday last that Mr. Murphy, 
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owing partly to McLaughlin’s attitude, 
would offer the support of Tammany to 
Edward M. Grout, the present Comptrol- 
ler, and Charles V. Fornes, now Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, both of 
whom the Fusionists have renominated. 
They are Reform Democrats and would 
accept such indorsement if no conditions 
were attached. The Brooklyn Democrats 
will probably ask for the nomination 
(against Mayor Low) of Lewis Nixon, 
the ship builder, who held Croker’s place 
for a short time and was chairman of the 
Tammany Committee on Vice. Mr. 
Nixon stands for reform in Tammany. 
He says he is a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and some expect that 
he will be an independent candidate. 


a 


In the Alabama House of 
Representatives, last week, in 
the course of a debate upon 
a bill appropriating $2,500 for a negro 
school in Montgomery, a Representative 
from Tuskegee bitterly attacked Mr. 
Booker T. Washington’s Institute, as- 
serting that two of the students had been 
legally hanged for rape, that many others 
were guilty of crime, and that not one 
student in the county was earning an 
honest living. Other members said that 
this speaker did not represent the senti- 
ments of the South. Representative 
Verner, of Tuscaloosa, remarked that the 
people of Alabama owed the negro some- 
thing and should pay the debt. “ There 
is not a man on the floor of this House,” 
he added, “ that has not got money from 
the sweat of the brow of the negro, who 
has worked and toiled for him.” The 
bill was passed by a vote of 41 to 39.— 
At a meeting of the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. Worden, superintendent of 
missionary work, said that Mr. Wash- 
ington was giving an exaggerated im- 
portance to industrial education and was 
subordinating the education of spiritual 
and religious influences. The Presby- 
tery, he thought, should choose its own 
agents for the higher education of the 
negro. Others spoke in the same strain, 
and the published reports say that only 
one was found to defend Mr. Washing- 
ton and his methods——At Lynchburg, 
Tenn., on the 25th, a negro named Allen 
Small was lynched bya mob. Small was 
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in jail, having been arrested for attempted 
assault upon a white woman. The 
charge had been so modified at the pre- 
liminary hearing that this does not ap- 
pear to have been such an offense as has 
in many instances been punished by 
lynching. When the mob demanded 
from Sheriff Davidson the keys of the 
jail he refused to surrender them. Altho 
he made such resistance as he could, and 
shot one of the lynchers, the jail doors 
were battered down and Small was killed 
in the corridor. Three of the lynchers 
were captured, and it is said that they 
will be prosecuted—In his charge to a 
grand jury, last week, Chief Justice Lore, 
of Delaware, spoke of the lynching of 
George White, in Wilmington, last June, 
when the State was “invaded for the 
first time by this revolting crime.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: 
_ “Lynching is a crime against the law of both 
God and man. Every willful participant in such 
an act is a murderer. No man has a right to 
commit that crime because he believes or fears 
that some other person who is intrusted with 
the execution of the law will fail, or has failed, 
in the performance of his duty. Lynching and 
mob law, their promoters and encouragers, 
whether they be of high or low degree, should 
receive no favor at the hands of thoughtful 
and patriotic men. There must be government 
or no government. The line of cleavage is 
clear. All history teaches that the prevalence 
of mob law is the end of free government. 
Obedience to law is the life-breath of our re- 
public. In obedience to the oath you have 
taken and to your duty to your State, we ask 
you so to act that the crime of lynching may 
be suppressed in this State, so far as by your 
action that end may be attained, and that the 
perpetrators of this crime and the authors of 
the disgrace that has come upon us through 
their crime shall be dealt with according to 


their just merits.” 
& 


A controversy between the 
Government and the organ- 
ized workingmen of the coun- 
try over the Miller case has been deferred, 
if not prevented, by the conservative ac- 
tion of the Executive Council of the 
Federation of Labor. The question was 
referred by the Council to a sub-commit- 
tee, whose report is not expected within 
less than three months. This action was 
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due in some measure to the influence of 
President John Mitchell, of the Coal 
Miners’ Union, who is a member of the 
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Council. The Executive Board of the 
Knights of Labor has published resolu- 
tions deprecating any controversy with 
Mr. Roosevelt, “‘ one of the best friends 
of organized labor,” and suggesting that 
the Miller case be referred to Senator 
Hanna for a decision. An authoritative 
statement is made that the President wil! 
not confer with labor leaders or others 
as to the principle involved in his rein- 
statement of Miller. His position with 
respect to discrimination against union 
or non-union men has been defined 
in his letters to Secretary Cortelyou, 
and will not be changed. He may, 
however, grant a hearing to those 
who ask for the dismissal of Miller on 
the ground that the latter is unfit to be 
employed because of unlawful acts al- 
leged to have been committed by him. 
Miller was expelled from the union upon 
the charge that he had not been loyal to 
the union’s interests. After his re-in- 
statement the union searched the record 
of his life and accused him of committing 
bigamy some 25 years ago. This is one 
of the charges on account of which it 
asks now for his dismissal. Miller as- 
serts that he is innocent. 


a 


Further depression of the 
building industry in New 
York has been caused by 
the support which Samuel J. Parks—the 
walking delegate recently convicted of 
blackmailing and extortion—obtained at 
the recent convention of the International 
Union of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers in Kansas City. Parks’s local 
union had been suspended by President 
Buchanan, but Parks, who is still to 
be tried under four indictments, was re- 
garded as a hero, and his union’s repre- 
sentatives were admitted by an almost 
unanimous vote. Having won this vic- 
tory and been sustained in other ways by 
the convention, Parks promised to order 
many strikes upon his return to New 
York and even to tie up work on the new 
East River bridge. For this reason it 
may be expedient, the associated employ- 
ers say, to order a general lockout and 
discontinue all work until an enduring 
agreement can be reached. Work upon 
buildings representing an investment of 
$100,000,000 has been partly or wholly 
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suspended for several months. This 
latest proof of Parks’s power has caused 
a canceling of contracts and the with- 
holding of $50,000,000 which capitalists 
were intending to invest in new build- 
ings. It is expected that not more than 
half of the skilled workmen in the build- 
ing industry at New York will find work 
this winter. The local unions of Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, Cleveland and Wheeling 
have decided to withdraw from the Inter- 
national Union if Parks elects his candi- 
date for President at the Kansas City 
convention.—A_ stringent law against 
boycotting, blacklisting and picketing has 
been passed by the Alabama Legislature. 
—In the Steinway piano factories a 
strike, the first in twenty years, has been 
ordered because the company declines to 
employ union men exclusively.—In Pitts- 
burg, Chicago and several other cities the 
employers of marble workers have closed 
their shops, giving notice that they will 
soon be opened for the employment of 
non-union as well as union men.—It is 
stated that the recent unsuccessful strike 
of 100,000 textile workers in Philadelphia 
caused a loss of $12,000,000 to the manu- 
facturers and $8,000,000 to the em- 
ployees. One result was the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery which dis- 
places 2,000 men.—At the time of the 
railroad strike riot in Bridgeport, last 
May, Mayor Mulvihill interfered to pre- 
vent the arrest of one Matthew J. Reilly. 
The latter was tried and found guilty last 
week and sent to jail for 45 days.—Sus- 
pension of work in two or three plants 
of the Steel Corporation and in several 
of -its ore mines is reported. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company has laid off 2,000 
men, and 27,000 anthracite miners are 
now working only two-thirds of the time. 
ss 


Eduardo Condo and Leon- 
idas Guillot, the two So- 
cialists who were sentenced 
by Judge Kopel at San Juan (Porto 
Rico) to be imprisoned for six months 
for insulting the American flag at a meet- 
ing of the Federation of Labor, and 
threatening the life of Governor Hunt, 
have been released by the unanimous de- 
cision of the judges of the District Court. 
Certain newspapers still abuse the Gov- 
ernor and ask for a. parade of the work- 
ingmen, under a black flag, on the day 
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of his return from the States, but the 
Federation has decided that it will make 
no demonstration of that kind. © Letters 
from the island say that many of-the peo- 
ple are suffering from extreme poverty, 
owing partly to the loss of the old for- 
eign markets for coffee and tobacco. In 
many instances taxes have not been paid. 
Laborers are going, it is said, to Mexico, 
Cuba and South America in search of 
work.—In the Philippines, several lead- 
ers of the recent insurgent movement are 
now in custody. One of these is Domina- 
dor Gomez, formerly a Spanish officer, 
who organized the society known as the 
Union Obrero ‘and started an insurrec- 
tion in Rizal, Bulacan, Laguna and 
Cavité provinces, with some assistance 
from the juntas in Hong Kong and 
Japan. He is charged with rébellion or 
treason. Another revolutionist, arrested 
for inciting revolt and. carrying on 
guerrilla warfare in Northern Luzon, is 
Kolbaza, the President of the Nationalist 
Party. General Ola, leader of the recent 
revolt in Albay province, has surrendered 
with 28 of his men. This is said to be 
the end of the revolutionary. movement 
in that part of Luzon. . The Government 
is distributing rice in Batangas, Negros 
and Cebu, owing to the destruction of 
crops there by locusts.——At Princeton, 
Ind., a Filipino boy, of twelve years, has 
been excluded from the public schools 
by the Board of Education, because of 
his color. The boy was brought from the 
Philippines by one of the school teachers, 
and the action of the Board. was due to 
the protests of the ‘people—A report 
from our Consul-General:-at Havana 
shows that Cuba’s exports in the calendar 
year 1902 were $65,000,000, ‘of which 
$49,500,000, or 76 per cent., came to the 
United States, against only $33,000,000 
in 1900. The imports into Cuba were 
$62,000,000, of which only 42 per cent., 
or $26,000,000, was brought from the 
States, the island’s purchases from other 
countries having. been $10,000,000 from 
Spain, $9,000,000 from England, $8,000,- 
000 from South America, $3,600,000 
from Germany, and $3,200,000 from 
France. Our sales to:Cuba have been 
declining, while those of-Germany and 
Spain. have shown.some growth. It is 
pointed out that under’a:treaty of reci- 
procity our exports to the‘island would 
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be largely increased, altho for some years 
there probably would be no considerable 
addition to our imports from it—In 
Hawaii, the Federal Grand Jury is about 
to investigate the proceedings of the re- 
cent session of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. ‘It is expected that certain mem- 
bers of the House will be indicted for 
concealing or destroying vouchers of ex- 
penditures, if not for a misuse of public 
funds. 
& 

Conjecture is busy to deter- 
mine who will occupy the 
places recently made vacant 
in the British Cabinet. The only thing 
that seems quite certain is that Cham- 
berlain’s place, the Colonial Secretary- 
ship, has been offered to Lord Milner, 
the High Commissioner of South Africa. 
But he apparently is reluctant to accept 
_ the position. It is commonly supposed 
that Austen Chamberlain will be made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in succes- 
sion to Mr. Ritchie, that Mr. Arnold 
Forster will be the new Secretary for 
War, and that Mr. Brodrick will be the 
new Secretary for India. After getting 
his slate ready; Premier ‘Balfour pro- 
ceeded to Balmoral to have the names 
confirmed by the King. The common 
report is that Mr. Balfour was surprised 
to find the King quite determined to ex- 
ercisé his veto so as to make the Cabinet 
conform to certain ideas of his own. Or- 
dinarily ministerial. vacancies are filled 
by the Premier, with the mere formality 
of thé sovereign’s consent. King Ed- 
ward is determined to make his veto felt 
in the Government. . There is a story in 
circulation to the effect that the King, who 
was in Vienna when the War Commis- 
sion’s report came out, was subjected to 
a good .deal. of unpleasant banter from 
his royal friends on the condition of his 
army, and that he is set on straightening 
matters out.. Mr. Balfour was willing to 
defer the reformation in the management 
of the..army until .a later date, but the 
King insists. that the newly completed 
Cabinet shall deal with this subject in- 
stantly and decisively. Meanwhile Mr. 
Chamberlain, now.a free lance, is working 
for his political ends without the. ham- 
pering restraints of a Cabinet position. 
He has escaped from the odium attached 
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to the Government in consequence of the 
Education Act and the War Commis- 
sion’s report, and thus can work for his 
own designs more effectively. 

a 


In connection with 
King Edward’s de- 
termination to mold 
the Cabinet so as to bring about a re- 
form in the War Department there is 
special interest in some of the revela- 
tions made before the War Commission 
and now given to the public. Lord 
Lansdowne, upon whom as Secretary of 
War the onus of blame has fallen, was, 
it appears, not personally responsible for 
much of the maladministration of. af- 
fairs before the war. He shows that a 
great deal was done to increase the effi- 
ciency of the army between 1895 and 
1899. One of the chief reforms to which 
Lord Lansdowne refers was the intro- 
duction of a short service system, for 
which he and Lord Wolseley fought long 
and hard. The chief difficulties when 
the war began were due to the fact that 
the old policy of the Government was 
based on certain estimates of the relative 
value of British troops and Boer com- 
mandoes given them by their advisers, 
which estimates proved wholly - decep- 
tive. As early as August 12th, 1899, 
Lord Lansdowne put the situation with 
regard to the delays that would result 
if certain preparations were not made 
perfectly plainly before the Cabinet. 
The error of judgment of the Cabinet 
was due to the fact that they had no 
competent military advisers. The in- 
dividual impressions of Lord - Wolseley 
and Sir Penn Symons as to the forces 
required were worthless, and were 
bound to-be worthless. Only a general 
staff, which had made a careful study of 
the whole problem of a South African 
campaign could have given such informa- 
tion as the Cabinet needed. The evidence 
given by Sir W..G. Nicholson, the Di- 
rector-General of Mobilization and In- 
«telligence, shows in what way the War 
Department had come to be without the 
advice of a general staff. This thinking 
department of the army, under the old 
title of the Quartermaster-General’s 
branch, was, in the Duke of Wellington’s 
time, the admiration of foreign soldiers 
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and the principal factor in England’s 
military success. The duties of the De- 
partment at that time comprised the 
movement, quartering and encamping of 
troops; the disposition of troops in the 
field, the preparation of plans of defense, 
military surveys and _ reconnoissances, 
and the maintenance of a depot of mili- 
tary plans, maps and memoirs, and of a 
military library. A Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s staff was at this time assigned to 
all British armies in the field, and to all 
commands at home and abroad. In 
peace, Assistant (uartermaster-Gen- 
erals of districts were, under the “ Gen- 
eral Regulations and Orders for the 
Army,” dated 1811, charged under the 
orders of the General Officer Command- 
ing with the duty of quartering, en- 
camping and the marches of troops. In 
coast districts they were expected “ to 
possess accurate information as to prac- 
tical points of landing, the best positions 
for defense in their immediate vicinity, 
and the particular winds and periods of 
tide which afford an enemy facility in 
approaching the coast.” In all districts 
they were expected to have a perfect 
knowledge of the state of the roads and 
the features of the country applicable 
to defense; also of the course of rivers 
and the power of inundation. They 
were required to attend the embarkation 
and disembarkation of troops. Officers 
employed in the Department, as a rule, 
received special training at the Royal 
Military College, which was founded 
originally at the close of the first French 
Revolutionary War as a school of in- 
struction for young officers of the staff. 
The duties of the Department had been 
gradually curtailed until 1888, when it 
was completely reorganized and de- 
prived of its powers. As an instance of 
the inefficiency of the general arrange- 
ment General Nicholson pointed out that 
England had twenty officers to do the 
work in his Department which was ac- 
complished by one hundred and fifty 
men in Berlin, and about as many in 
Paris. The Topographical Department 
is in the same state, and, although thir- 
tv million pounds are spent in the army. 
money could not be found to enable the 
officer to devote six months to working 
out a scheme for utilizing voluntary 
services in England and the Colonies. — 
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The first case of a com- 
pleted transaction under 
the Wyndham act is re- 
ported from County Wexford, Ireland. 
On September 11th, one William Browne 
met his tenants at their solicitor’s office in 
Wexford and arrangements were mutual- 
ly agreed upon which amount to an all- 
round reduction of 25 per cent. Rents 
have been fixed for a first judicial term, 
the tenants obtaining a reduction of about 
40 per cent. on their old rents. The 
landlord, on his part, received about 
twenty-three years’ purchase and three 
years’ bonus—a total of twenty-six years’ 
purchase. According to the dispatch 
both tenants and landlord are satisfied, 
which is the most important thing. Near- 
ly half of Wexford County has now 
passed into the hands of the occupiers. 
A marked improvement has attended the 
change and County Wexford is no longer 
what it once was, one of the most dis- 
turbed districts in Ireland. The sale of 
Mr. Browne’s estate, so far as can be 
learned, was effected without interfer- 
ence on the part of paid “ organizers ” 
of the United Irish League. _ Irish tenant 
farmers, it would thus appear, are in 
certain cases at least quite capable of 
calculating how much it will pay them 
to give for their holdings. The terms 
accepted by Mr. Browne in Wexford— 
twenty-three years’ purchase—are identi- 
cal with those refused by Mr. Archdale 
in Fermanagh. Three evictions took 
place last week on the O’Grady estate, in 
County Roscommon. This estate ad- 
joins the properties of Lord De Freyne 
and Mr. Murphy, where the “no rent.” 
campaign was in boace a year ago. 
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Recently some two 
hundred pastors of 
the Province of 
Schlesweig Holstein sent a formal peti- 
tion to the Prussian Government asking 
for the removal of Professor Baum- 
garten, who holds the chair of practical 
theology in the University of Kiel, be- 
cause of his prominent activity in favor 
of a radical type of theology, while offi- 
cially the confessional status of the pro- 
vincial chant is based on the Augsburg 
Confession. A counter petition was sent 
in by the theological students of the uni- 
versity, in which the piety and earnest 
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zeal of the professor in the search of 
truth was emphasized. The Cultus 
Ministry of Prussia has now sent an offi- 
cial reply, in which that body refuses to 
yield to the entreaties of the pastors, be- 
cause the principle of “the liberty of 
scientific research ” (Lehrfreiheit), with 
which the university systems of Ger- 
many stand and fall, would be violated 
and restricted by this removal. The 
Kiel case is typical of what is going on 
in almost every part of Germany, the 
Church at large protesting against the 
advanced theology that is represented 
in nearly all of the Protestant theolog- 
ical faculties. The Government, how- 
ever, firmly adheres to the principle of 
having both tendencies, the conservative 
and the confessional, represented in the 
faculties. 


a 


On September 22d Premier 
Petroff, of Bulgaria, had 
an interview with Ali Feruh Bey in which 
the whole Macedonian situation was care- 
fully considered. The demands of Bul- 
garia contain the following conditions: 
First, the Porte to grant a general am- 
nesty and stop the persecution of the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia; second, a 
mixed commission to be formed, the Bul- 
garian members of which should be nomi- 
nated by the Bulgarian Exarch, and never 
be in a minority on the commission, to 
elaborate administrative reforms, arrange 
for an extension of local administrative 
autonomy, insure the safety of the high- 
ways and the equality of Christians and 
Mussulmans before the courts, reform 
the taxation and gendarmerie, and pro- 
vide for personal security. The commis- 
sion, after accomplishing these tasks, 
would probably sit at Salonika as a coun- 
cil of the Inspector Genéral. Bulgaria 
also asks that Turkey give assistance in 
rebuilding the burned villages. Two days 
later the Sultan promulgated an irade 
sanctioning a program of reform to be 
carried out by a mixed commission, and 
appointing Hilmi Pasha to superintend 
the execution of the reforms. An order 
was also given to suspend the persecution 
of the Bulgarians. How closely these 
concessions conform to the demands 
made by Bulgaria is not known, but it is 
hardly probable that they will put an end 
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There is no excitement 
in Sofia, but the Government and army 
go on preparing diligently for war. To 
the circular note of Bulgaria to the Pow- 
ers England and Italy have not yet re- 
plied. France has given a guarded an- 


to the dispute. 


swer. Austria and Russia declare that if 
war breaks out it will be localized, the 
status quo afterward maintained and the 
reform scheme carried out. They fur- 
ther declare that Turkey has the urtques- 
tionable right to mass troops on the fron- 
tier and that Bulgaria’s representations 
in this respect cannot be considered. Ger- 
many agrees to the answer of Russia and 


Austria. 
& 


Samuel G. Howe, it will be 
remembered, went to Greece in 
his early days to take part in the war of 
Independence against Greece, and again, 
later, was concerned in the Cretan insur- 
rection of 1867. It connects the past with 
the present to receive information about 
the action of Turkey in Armenia from a 
committee of which Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe is the President. It seems that 
for some time pressure has been put upon 
the Armenians in the Caucasus to induce 
them to leave the Armenian for the Greek 
Church, grants of Government land be- 
ing held out as a bribe to those who 
changed their faith, The Armenians, 
however, are tenaciously attached to their 
vwn Church, and few of them yielded to 
these inducements. Now the Russian 
Government has violently seized all the 
property of the Armenian Church. The 
population of the Caucasus was already 
in a state of exasperation against the 
Government, and the workingmen of all 
races, Georgians, Persiansand Armenians, 
seemed on the verge of an outbreak. This 
attempt to confiscate the property of their 
Church has aroused intense indignation 
among the Armenians, and the proposed 
spoliation is being vigorously resisted. In 
Alexandropol, where the population is 
almost wholly Armenian, all the shops 
were shut and the buildings hung with 
black; the people congregated in the 
streets, and the chief of police, who tried 
to interfere with the demonstration, was 
clubbed. In Erivan also there was a 
great demonstration of protest, which the 
soldiers and police were unable to sup- 
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press. Thousands of the inhabitants, 
headed by the Bishop, marched to Etch- 
miadzin, the See of the Catholicos, or 
head of the Armenian Church, and urged 
him not to hand over the Church prop- 
erty to the Government. The Catholicos 
and his clergy held a meeting and = de- 
cided that they would not voluntarily 
give it up. The Minister of the Interior 
has telegraphed to the Catholicos that 
he must obey. The Catholicos answered 
that he should appeal to the Czar. Sol- 
diers have been sent by the Government 
to surround Erivan and Etchmiadzin. 
Great excitément prevails. It is an- 
nounced that a large and splendid mon- 
astery of the Greek Church is about to be 
built on land belonging to the Armenian 
Church at Etchmiadzin, close to the an- 
cient Armenian monastery, at the foot of 
Mt. Ararat, which has been the See of 
the Armeian Catholicos from time im- 
memorial. This monastery was prepar- 
ing this summer to celebrate its sixteen 
hundredth anniversary, but the celebra- 
tion was forbidden by the Government. 
It is reported that many of the high of- 
ficials in Russia were opposed to the con- 
fiscation of the property of the Armenian 
Cu.urch, and that the Minister of Finance 
said such an act of wholesale robbery 
would injure Russian credit. The Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the Armenian 
Church the secure possession of its prop- 
erty by a formal agreement entered into 
nearly a century ago. 


ot 


It is believed that Japan 
and Great Britain have 
come to a mutual de- 
termination in regard to the Russian 
occupation of Manchuria and have 
decided to protest separately to the 
Peking Government against Russia’s de- 
mands. Should their protest prove in- 
effectual, it will be the next move of 
Japan to break off negotiations with 
Russia in regard to the respective rights 
of the two countries in Manchuria and 
Korea, and to make a definite demand 
of the St. Petersburg Government that 
it order an evacuation of Chinese terri- 
tory. Meanwhile Chang-Chi-Tung, Di- 
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rector of Commerce, is calling upon the 
various ministers to use their influence 
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over Prince Ching, President of the For- 
eign Office, to persuade him to reject the 
recent proposals of Russia. These pro- 
posals China: has not yet subscribed to, 
and her action will be determined proba- 
bly by the amount of pressure brought 
to bear on her from various sides.—A 
Russian periodical contains an article bv 
A. A. Radzig, the well-known statisti- 
cian and economist, on trade in Man- 
churia. He gives figures to show that 
during the years 1896-1900 trade there 
averaged 48,573,000 roubles (about $25,- 
000,000) annually for.both imports and 
exports together. In 1901 they in- 
creased to 59,074,000 roubles, but again 
decreased ‘last year some seven million 
roubles. The cotton textile trade is now 
chiefly in the hands of Americans and 
Englishmen, and he thinks that the con- 
ditions of manufacture in Russia put her 
at a great disadvantage in the competi- 
tion with countries which enjoy freer 
trade. His views diverge radically from 
the opinion of Mr. Miller, the American 
Consul at New-Chwang, which were 
printed recently in Tne’ INDEPENDENT. 
—Baron de Rosen, the Russian Minister 
to Japan, has left Tokyo for Port Arthur, 
and this is regarded as having ‘some po- 
litical significance, since his influence has 
been strongly in favor of peace. The Rus- 
sians on the lumber concession at Yon- 
gam-Pho, in Korea; have been annoyed 
by Chinese brigands, and M. Pavloff, the 
Russian representative at Seoul, has ap- 
plied to Korea for protection. Korea’s 
answer was that the Russians were not 
occupying a treaty settlement and that 
they must take their own risk. M. Pav- 
loff replied that it would then become 
necessary to employ Russian soldiers for 
protection of the lumber concession. 
Korea, under the emphatic instigation of 
Japan, has up to the present time rejected 
the new terms Of concession bv which 
Russia would obtain control of Yongam- 
Pho. The agreement proposed by Rus- 
sia contained the following provision: 


“The term of the lease shall be fixed as in 
the original timber-felling agreement at twenty 
years. After the expiration of. that term 
Korea shall not be allowed to sell the land to 
any foreign country. In case Korea is 
obliged to do so, Russia shall have the right 
of priority in purchasing the land.” 

















The Emerald Isle 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[The first poem of Whittier’s ever printed was “ The Exile’s Departure,” which ap 
peared in Garrison’s Free Press June 8th, 1826. The next was “ The Deity,” published 
June 22d of the same year, and both these are collected. The third appeared in the 
Free Press August 3d, 1826, and was never collected. Hewas eighteen years old 
when these lines were written, and had not yet the advantage of the Academy, nor of 
any library except that of the “ wise old doctor” whom he mentions in “ Snow-Bound,” 
Dr. Eilas Wold.—S. T. PICKARD ] 


Brightly figure thy shores upon history's pages, 

__ Where names dear to fame and to science long known, 

Like unsetting stars through the lapse of long ages, 
From the sea-girded isle of Hibernia have shone: 

Fair island! thy vales are-embalmed in the story 
Which history telleth of ages gone by, 

When Ossian’s proud heroes strode onward to glory, 
And ocean’s wave answered their loud battle-cry. 

The wild vine is creeping,—the shamrock is closing 
Its foliage o’er many a dimly seenpile,— 

Where entombed on the fields of thew fame are reposing 
The proud, peerless chiefs of the Emerald Isle. 


“ 


And in far later years, with the. purest devotion, 
To the high cause:of freedom full many a son 
Of the green shores. of Erin, the Gemv.of the Ocean, 
Fair evergreen laiwels of glory has won. 
The martyred O’Neal and -thé-gallant Fitzgerald 
On the bright list of..glory forever shall stand, 
And fame circle Enunet;:the eloquent herald, 
Who wakened thes spirit and pride of his land. 
They are gone! they.are gone! but their memories that linger 
On the shores where they, perish no wretch shall revile, 
No slave of a tyrant shall dare point the finger 
Of scorn at those.sons of the Emerald Isle. 
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Hibernia! tho tyrants may seek to degrade thee, 
Yet proud sons of science acknowledge their birth 
On.thy sea-girded shores, whose high genius has made thee 
The Gem of the Ocean, the wonder of earth. 
Long, long, has the halo of glory surrounded 
The memory of Brian, the pride of thy shore; 
And o’er thy dim lakes and wide valleys have sounded 
'. The heart-touching strains of Corolan and Moore: 
O, soon may the banners of freedom wave o’er thee, 
Green island of Erin! may Liberty’s smile 
To.the luster of primitive ages restore thee, 
The Gem of the Ocean,—the Emerald Isle! 





















The Past and Future of Joseph 
Chamberlain 


BY LEO LE GAY BURLEY, A.M. 


a barrister, neither a sportsman nor 

a scholar, since he is lacking in re- 
serve and wanting in caution, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, tho the most commanding figure 
in English politics, is by no means a typi- 
cal English states- 
man. Men are apt 
to resent the way 
in which the pub- 
lic life of this 
country is monop- 
olized by lawyers, 
and Lord Rose- 
bery, voicing the 
desire felt in Eng- 
land alsothat 
there should be 
more manufactur- 
ers and merchants 
in politics, said, 
whether in jest or 
in earnest, that he 
should like to see 
a Cabinet of busi- 
ness men; he went 
so far as to name 
Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton as a man emi- 
nently fitted for 
such a_ position. 
Lord Rosebery 
might have re- 
membered that in 
Mr. Chamberlain England had one such 
statesman. Mr. Chamberlain is the only 
Englishman prominent in public life who 
before entering politics made a fortune in 
trade. In his young days he pushed for- 
ward the screw-making business of the 
firm of Nettlefold & Chamberlain, buying 
out smaller concerns in the manner of the 
modern trust. In scholarship, too, Mr. 
Chamberlain presents a striking contrast 
to Harcourt, formerly professor of inter- 
national law at Cambridge; to Rosebery, 
biographer of Pitt; to Balfour, an ac- 
complished philosopher; to Morley, a 
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S INCE he is neither an aristocrat nor 
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voluminous writer; to Bryce, Wyndham, 
Dilke and others who are publicists as 
well as statesmen. Indeed, his ignorance 
of history has more than once given his 
enemies “cause to blaspheme,” as when 
he showed that it was his impression that 
the French and 
Indian wars oc- 
curred after the 
American revolu- 
tion. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is, in fact, 
a product of the 
English middle 
class, which at 
best is not a well 
educated class. 
He has had neither 
college training 
nor _ aristocratic 
friends to smooth 
for him the rough 
path that leads to 
fame. He owes 
his success entire- 
ly to his splendid 
abilities and to his 
capacity for hard 
work. 

As is the case 
with many an 
American _states- 
man, it was in 
municipal politics 
that Mr. Chamberlain first displayed the 
qualities which his political adversaries 
have since learned to dread. In the early 
seventies he was elected to the Town 
Council of Birmingham, and in 1873 he 
was chosen as Mayor, an office usually 
held for one year only, but to which he 
was thrice triumphantly elected. It 
should be explained that the Mayoralty 
of an English city offers much less op- 
portunity for the display of administra- 
tive ability than the similar office in this 
country. In England the Mayor is little 
more than the chairman of the City Coun- 
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cil. He has no power of appointment 
and almost no independent authority ; it 
is the council, not the Mayor, which rules 
the city, and over the council the Mayor 
has only so much influence as his own 
force of character enables him to obtain. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, was not slow 
to see his chances and ‘to seize them. Un- 
der his guidance Birmingham became 
one of the model cities of the Empire; 
gas and water, dearly and inadequately 
supplied by private companies, became 
muncipal properties cheaply and plenti- 
fully bestowed; slums gave place to 
handsome streets and broad boulevards, 
board schools were built, public baths 
were provided, parks were laid out, a 
noble free library was established, an art 
gallery was founded, and a school of art 
and a college of science were started. 
The latter, greatly enlarged, has since 
developed into the University of Bir- 
mingham. In 1876 his grateful city 
elected him without opposition to Parlia- 
ment, and he has represented Birming- 
ham ever since. 

The story has often been told of the 
staid Tory members, who, having heard 
of the daring radical Mayor, who was 
vaguely suspected of favoring a revolu- 
tion which would sweep away the Estab- 
lished Church, the House of Lords and 
even the Crown, saw to their surprise, 
not the frowning and blatant, coarsely- 
clad demagog they had feared, but a tall, 
mild looking man in faultless attire, with 
an orchid in his buttonhole, speaking in 
low, clear tones, with moderation of ar- 
gument such as always appeals to a de- 
liberative assembly. ‘ At once he became 
a force in the Liberal Party, and only 
four years later, when Gladstone formed 
his second administration, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was with reluctance admitted to the 
Cabinet. This was the celebrated “ Cabi- 
net of Micawbers,” who, resenting Dis- 
raeli’s jingoism, entered office on the cry 
of “ Peace, Retrenchment and Reform,” 
only to find that difficulties in South 
Africa, Egypt and Ireland rendered the 
achievement of this vague program al- 
most impossible. Even their one achieve- 
ment, and it was a very great one—the 
Household Suffrage Act—brought them 
fresh trouble; it enabled the Nationalist 
Party to secure eighty-five of the onehun- 
dred and three Irish seats, so forcing the 
Home Rule question into a position in 
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which it could no longer be disregarded. 
The sequel—Mr. Gladstone’s conversion 
to Home Rule and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
successful opposition to it—is still fresh 
in the mind of the reader. 

The darling thus far of the Radicals 
and the terror of the Tories, Mr. Cham- 
berlain lost the love of his old friends be- 
fore he had won the love of the new. 
Tho welcoming his assistance, the Tories 
were still distrustful, while the Radicals 
stigmatized him as a traitor, because he 
refused to support a policy which he had 
never advocated and in which he did not 
believe. The epithet “ Judas,” hurled at 
him by exasperated Irishmen, was eager- 
ly caught at by the Radicals, while Mr. 
Labouchere deprecated the use of such 


language as insulting to the twelfth - 


apostle. 

Recognizing the difficulty of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position in this most awk- 
ward period of his career, Lord Salisbury 
appointed him Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain in the Newfoundland Fisheries 
question. Altho the Senate rejected the 
treaty which the plenipotentiaries ar- 
ranged, the modus vivendi which, it was 
understood, would be observed until the 
treaty should be ratified, still remains. 
By this mission Mr. Chamberlain won no 
fame; instead he won his third wife, Miss 
Endicott, daughter of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Secretary of War. On his return he re- 
fused to exchange plain “ Mr. Chamber- 
lain” for the title “ Sir Joseph.” 

This tribute to democracy did nothing 
to allay the vehemence with which he 
was denounced as a “traitor,” “ turn- 
coat” and “renegade.” Altho a kinder 
feeling is shown toward him to-day, there 
are those who cannot even now quite free 
themselves from the belief that Mr. 
Chamberlain passed at once from ardent 
reformer to reactionist Tory. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, on the contrary, stated some 
years ago that only on one important 
question had he really changed sides— 
that, whereas he had once favored Wom- 
an’s Suffrage, he was now opposed to it. 
His record in Parliament fairly well 
bears out this assertion. In the six years 
that followed the Home Rule split, a 
Liberal anti-Home Rule government be- 
ing impossible, he skillfully used the Con- 
servative majority to promote liberal 
measures. In fact, since Mr. Chamber- 
lain permeated the Conservative Party 
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with his doctrines of social reform, the 
old Tory Party—the party which sought 
to delay progress—has completely dis- 
appeared ; Conservatives to-day compete 
before the voters with their Liberal rivals 
on equal terms, and it is not easy for the 
observer to detect which party is the 
more democratic. The provision of free 
education, a stringent Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act and far reaching changes 
in local government are only some of the 
results of this new Conservatism which 
Mr. Chamberlain has helped to inspire. 
There really seems to be no truth in the 
charge that he apostasized. Indeed, as 
late as 1895 he offended some of the old- 
fashioned Conservatives by voting for the 
second reading of Mr. Asquith’s bill to 
disestablish the Episcopal Church in 
Wales. 

At last, however, it is possible for his 
opponents justly to accuse Mr. Chamber- 
lain of changing his views. In a biog- 
raphy of the great imperialist, published 
seven years ago, the author, Mr. S. H. 
Geyes, says: 


“In Free Trade, the most essential part of 
the Cobdenite faith, Mr. Chamberlain is a 
devout believer. Nothing short of absolute 
and urgent necessity would induce him even 
to consider protection, no matter how seductive 
were the alias is assumed.” 


Clearly, then, the invective of his op- 
ponents has been ex post facto justified: 
Mr. Chamberlain is a “ renegade.” 

But when it is recalled that the same 
term may with equal fairness be applied 
to Fox, Pitt, Burke, Peel, Disraeli and 
Gladstone, it is clear that we must search 
elsewhere for the causes of the extraordi- 
nary bitterness with which Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been assailed. The animosity of 
the Irish Nationalists is easily explained: 
they hate the man who, after opposing 
coercion and after proclaiming himself to 
have been “a Home Ruler before Glad- 
stone,” did more than any other man to 
defeat the Home Rule bills. (It must be 
remembered that until 1886 the expres- 
_ sion “ Home Rule” was vaguely. used: to 
denote any extension of self-government 
to Ireland, such, for instance, as the 
County Councils, which have since been 
set up; it was in this sense that Mr. 
Chamberlain used the expression, and 
not in the restricted sense of the estab- 
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lishment of a separate legislature for Ire- 
land, which is now implied by ‘the 
phrase.) Such Radicals, again, as care 
more for: Liberal ministries than for Lib- 
eral measures cannot forgive Mr. Cham- 
berlain for supporting the Conservative 
Party, even tho he influenced it to pass 
Liberal measures, and tho the only alter- 
native before him was to submit to an 
administration favoring the Home Rule 
policy, to which he was strenuously op- 
posed. But Mr. Chamberlain’s oppo- 
nents have another feeling toward him 
which, because it is a feeling, is hard to 
describe. They feel that the great states- 
man does not always play the game quite 
fairly. True, his hard hitting comes 
straight from the shoulder, but it does 
not always give an impression of good 
humor or of absence of malice. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not always content to 
crush the argument of his adversary ; he 
subjects it to a mortifying examination, 
turns it inside out, casts it contemptuous- 
ly from him and jumps exultant on its 
prostrate corpse. Such tactics are said 
to have occasionally caused waverers to 
vote against him out of respect to their 
party, which was being so mercilessly 
chastised. The manner, too, in which 
three years ago he stole a march on the 


. Liberals by forcing a “khaki election” 


at a time when a wave of jingoism was 
sweeping over the country and when the 
Liberals were more than ordinarily di- 
vided, is quite in keeping with the rest 
of his career.’ Nor is Mr. Chamberlain 
adequately endowed with that sanctified 
quality which is called good taste. Thus, 
after the death of John Bright in 1889, 
he followed Gladstone’s eloquent eulogy 
of the dead statesman by a eulogium of 
his own in which he referred to Mr. 
Bright’s fondness for dogs and cats. 
More repellent to sensitive ears was his 
brutal comparison in 1893 of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s aged condition to the horrible end 
of King Herod,—an attack which 
wrought on the feelings of excited mem- 
bers of Parliament to such an extent that 
they so far forgot themselves and the 
dignity of their calling as to indulge in a 
free fight on the very floor of the House. 
And so it has come to pass that the blind, 
unreasoning, unreasonable abuse, which 
twenty years ago was relentlessly hurled 
against Mr. Gladstone, is to-day directed 
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against Mr. Chamberlain. Moreover, 
with poetic justice he has likewise in- 
herited that almost touching deyotion of 
the masses which Mr. Giadstone so long 
enjoyed. mad 

And yet, except in the power to call 
forth the unbounded enthusiasm. of: his 
supporters and the unlimited detestation 
of his opponents, there is little. in com- 
mon between William Ewart Gladstone 
and Joseph Chamberlain. The one, a 
finished scholar, a devout High Church- 
man, a courteous gentleman, tho not too 
chivalrous for the rough and tumble of 
political life, served a long apprentice- 
ship to politics, holding many subordi- 
nate offices before attaining the leader- 
ship of his party and the office of Prime 
Minister. The other, a business man with 
no university training, a Unitarian, a 
fighter ready to take every chance, is one 
of the very few statesmen who have 
stepped direct from the position of a pri- 
vate member to a seat in the Cabinet, and 
who, while monopolizing men’s attention, 
has failed to become in name what he is 
in reality, the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. It was Mr. Chamberlain more than 
any other man who made effective the 
Home Rule split in the Liberal Party, so 
assuring a long period of Conservative 
predominance. It is Mr. Chamberlain 
who by raising the difficult question of 
preferential tariffs causes a split in the 
Conservative Party, so giving the Lib- 
erals the best chance of victory that they 
have had for more than a decade. 

As Mr. Gladstone’s declining years 
were clouded by his failure to establish 
an Irish Legislature, on which he had set 
his heart, so Chamberlain, when wanting 
only three years to complete his three 
score years and ten, has undertaken a 
task which is certainly beyond the power 
of any other man and which very pos- 
sibly may prove the grave of his splendid 
reputation. 

The greatness of his task, indeed, is 
only matched by Gladstone’s magnificent 
attempt to carry Home Rule. Chamber- 
lain to-day, as Gladstone before him, re- 
lying on his influence over the masses, is 
risking the uncertain dangers of a split 
in his party in an endeavor to carry out 
that which he believes to be the inevitable 
outcome of changed conditions, and to 
reverse a policy so old that it is almost 
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regarded as part of the very fabric of the 
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state. Gladstone failed. Will Chamber- 
lain succeed? From one point of view 
failure seems to stare him in the face; 
from another ultimate success seems 
equally certain. 

At present, indeed, his prospects of 
success look far from bright.. The strong 
free trade principles of Unionist leaders 
like the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, Mr. Ritchie and Lord 
Goschen, not to mention rising men like 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, cause the split in the Unionist 
Party to assume formidable dimensions. 
Scarcely a single member of the Cabinet 
has declared unequivocally in his favor. 
Mr. Balfour’s recent pamphlet: did not 
contain a sentence in support: of -prefer- 
ential tariffs. In the rural districts the 
absence of peasant proprietorship will 
tell heavily against him. The farmers, of 
course, would like a tariff on grain, but 
the agricultural laborers, who buy their 
flour and sometimes even their bread, 
have a remarkable prejudice against it. 
The older ones still tell tales of their far 
off boyhood when landlords were draw- 
ing big rents and farmers were living in 


comfort, while the laborer, unschooled,,. 


ill-clothed and half-starved, toiled, de- 
spite protection, for a miserable eight 
shillings a week. Radical orators, tho 
never dreaming of a revival of protection, 
have ceaselessly used the image of the 
cheap, big loaf of the Liberals and the 
dear, small loaf of the Tories of protec- 
tionist times. The poverty and ignorance 
of the farm laborer is a blot on English 
civilization ; his wages are still miserably 
inadequate, and he seems to be fully per- 
suaded of the hopelessness of an increase 
of them under protection sufficient to 
counterbalance the increased cost of the 
loaf. Of course, the farm laborers great- 
ly outnumber the farmers, and it is al- 
most certain that their ballots will be cast 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
Industrial England is more evenly di- 
vided. Lancashire, whose cotton manu- 
facturers dread anything that may lead 
to an increase in the cost of raw materials 
from America, is generally hostile. In 
Yorkshire opinions are not ‘yet crystal- 
lized, but the Yorkshire Post, the chief 
Conservative journal in the North of 
England, follows the London Standard 
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in its opposition to the scheme, while the 
Yorkshire Herald sits patiently on the 
fence. In Scotland, where Mr. Chamber- 
lain is to open his campaign next month, 
the Glasgow Herald, one of the largest 
commercial papers in Great Britain, is 
resolutely hostile; so is the Spectator, by 
far the most influential of the English 
weeklies. The Liberal press is, of course, 
without exception opposed to the scheme. 

Nor is this surprising. It was not the 
teachings of Adam Smith or Ricardo or 
Mill that caused England to adopt a free 
trade policy; nor was it the admirable 
organization of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, nor the skillful leadership of 
Cobden, nor the oratory of Bright. 
Free trade in England was the result of 
economic forces which still continue to 
work : as soon as the country ceased to 
be a primarily agricultural state, and 
became an industrial community stud- 
ded with large towns, her very life de- 
pended on cheap food and cheap raw 
materials, and protection was forced to 
give way. It was as tho Massachu- 
setts to-day was protected against the 
grain and raw materials supplied by 
the West and South—a totally intoler- 
able situation. 

Free trading, then, as regards these 
commodities, England is bound to re- 
main until her colonies can plentifully 
supply them and can offer big markets 
to the manufacturers of the mother 
country. 

Hopeless, however, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s chances just now seem to be, 
certain phenomena that tell in his favor 
must not be neglected. Some manu- 
facturers, feeling keenly the strain of 
American competition, are ready to 
welcome any change, and are prepared 
to contribute heavily to a protectionist 
campaign. A very popular feeling that 
some economic sacrifice is worth the 
opportunity of cementing closer rela- 
tions with the colonies will inspire 
thousands to follow the great imperial- 
ist statesman, if only they can be per- 
suaded that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
will produce so happy a consummation. 
Unfortunately it is by no means cer- 
tain that this would be the case. Lord 
Rosebery has observed that if English 
workmen find the cost of living in- 
creased they will become tired of the 
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colonies which have caused this change. 
Moreover, each renewal of the tariff 
would be the occasion of inter-imperial 
wrangling, sch as would be anything 
but conducive to imperial unity. The 
German Zollverein, it is argued, led di- 
rectly to the German Empire, but in 
that case friction was impossible, since 
there was entire freedom of trade be- 
tween each member of the union. Such ~ 
a policy in the British Empire to-day is 
manifestly impossible. Canada’s in- 
fant industries demand protection 
against English manufacturers, as well 
as from those of a foreign power. 
Nevertheless, it is wholly unwar- 
rantable to assume that the elections 
next year will result in the return to 
power of a Liberal administration. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the shrewdest of elec- 
tioneers. It was he who introduced 
the American caucus system into Eng- 
lish politics. He used it in 1880, not 
only to secure Liberal victories at the 
polls, but also to*throw himself into 
the Cabinet—an unheard of feat which 
actually succeeded. Moreover, the 
Unionist Party has a majority of about 
one hundred and thirty in the House 
of Commons, so that the Liberals must 
win sixty-five seats before they reach 
the line of scratch. The smallest safe 
working majority is stated to be about 
seventy, so that thirty-five more seats 
must be won—one hundred in all. But 
this majority of seventy would be made 
up not only of Liberals, but also of 
Irish Nationalists, at least eighty 
strong, whose views on the Education 
question are so diametrically opposed 
to those of the Liberals that such a 
government could not last a month. In 
fact, several Liberal leaders have de- 
clared that it would be unwise for them 
to take office unless they had a clear 
majority over Conservatives and Na- 
tionalists combined. Hence at least 
forty more seats, one hundred and 
forty in all, must be won if the Liberals 
are to have a satisfactory working ma- 
jority. It is enough to say nothing like 
such a huge turnover of votes has ever 
been known. Accordingly, even if Mr. 
Balfour’s adroit modification of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s elaborate scheme proves 
unpopular, the probabilities do not 
point beyond a reduction of the present 








big Unionist majority. If this reduc- 
tion is sufficient to bring about a posi- 
tion approaching equality as between 
Liberals and Conservatives, the Na- 
tionalists will hold the key to the posi- 
tion and will be able to exact further 
concessions. But Mr. Balfour’s policy 
is certain te-win the support of manu- 
facturers who have long resented the 
disadvantage in which England is 
placed by the fact that foreign states- 
men have been able to raise barriers 
against imports from Great Britain, se- 
cure in the knowledge that British free- 
trade principles would prevent retalia- 
tion. The immediate effect, they will 
tell you, of the McKinley tariff was to 
throw hundreds of Sheffield cutlery 
workers out of employment. Would 
the McKinley tariff have been so se- 
vere had British retaliation been 
feared? During the past few weeks 
_Liberal orators have dwelt incessantly 
on the dangers of any taxation of food- 
stuffs. 
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Mr. Balfour has suddenly taken the 
wind from their sails by his refusal 
to support preferential tariffs which 
would have made necessary the taxa- 
tion of grain. Should there be an early 
break in the present boom of prosperity 
which the Liberals freely attribute to 
free-trade, Mr. Balfour’s victory would 
seem to be assured. 

Mr. Chamberlain may be disap- 
pointed, but he is not the man to be 
daunted by failure or depressed by de- 
feat. Outside the Cabinet he will be 
unmuzzled, and therefore be able to 
fight harder than ever. Of course, he 
will support Mr. Balfour’s policy, for 
it is a part of his own. No doubt he 
will seek to extend it. Nor is he likely 
to cease to strive for the noble ideal of 
more closely united empire, and with 
time and changing economic condi- 
tions on his side, it is not easy to set 
limits on the ultimate success of his 
plans. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


[The bicentenary of the nirth of the greatest of American theologians is celebrated 
this week at Andover, New Haven and Princeton Seminaries, and elsewhere.—EDITOR. ] 


HEOLOGY has, from the beginning 
of its history, been a favorite study 
in this country. Its faith has been 

fed on questions, and its religion has not 
a little affinity with Rationalism, for Re- 
ligion and Rationalism may both rest on 
reason, and Religion may be worthy of 
patient tolerance, but never of respect 
unless it does rest on reason. 

So there has been.a succession of the- 
ologians such as no other country can 
show. Of these the one confessedly the 
greatest, whose name is still a household 
word, even where his doctrine is forgot- 
ten, the one who would be mentioned 
first for any Hall of Fame, is Jonathan 
Edwards. Those who have come after, 
the Younger Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, 
Bellamy, Emmons, Dwight, Channing, 
Stuart, Taylor, Finney, Park, Hodge, 


down to Professor Briggs and all the 
Higher Critics of to-day, are all follow- 
ers of the methods of, and are in the 
true line of succession to, Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

I presume most people nowadays think 
of Jonathan Edwards principally as a 
sulfurous preacher of the doctrine of 
eternal torment. So he was. He be- 
lieved in Hell, and he preached it, some- 
times, when he thought it needed, with no 
softening of its horrors. With the same 
stern courage with which the eagle gazes 
upward at the sun, he gazed, and bade 
his hearers gaze, downward into the fires 
of Hell. Believing in it, with all its 
horrors, as everybody else did then, and 
pretty much does now, he lifted up his 
voice to people,.bidding them flee from 
wrath to come. .This is about all that 
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very many people now know about Jona- 
than Edwards. They remember, for have 
they not been told it many times, that he 
preached a sermon on “ Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” and another 
on “ The Torments of the Wicked in 
Hell no Occasion of Grief to the Saints 
in Heaven.” So he did, and the editor 
of his works has picked out these and 
five or six other sermons on Hell and 
put-them in the forefront of his works. 
The punishment of the wicked was far 
from being the chief subject of his study 
and preaching, but it had its just share. 
He was too good a logician and too faith- 
ful a preacher to dodge it when he be- 
lieved it, for he had the courage to face 
what he believed. 

[ quote from one of these sermons, 
which were heard with a terror which 
did good to many that heard them. The 
proposition of that on “ Sinners in the 
tHrands of an Angry God” was, that 
“There is nothing that keeps wicked 
men at any one moment out of Hell but 
the mere pleasure of God.” 


“Justice calls for thei punishment. 
» +» »« The sword of Justice is every mo- 
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ment brandished over their heads, and it is 
nothing but the hand of arbitrary mercy, and 
God’s mere will, that holds it back. : 
God is a great deal more angry with num- 
bers that are now on earth; yea, doubtless 
with many that are now in this congregation, 
that, it may be, are at ease and-quiet, than he 
is with many of those that are now in the flames 
of Hell. The wrath of God burns 
against them; their damnation does not slum- 
ber; the pit is prepared ; the fire is made ready; 
the furnace is now hot, ready to receive them; 
the flames do now rage and slew; the glitter- 
ing sword is whet, and held over them; and 
the pit hath opened her mouth under them.” 


This does not prove that he believed in 
physical fire and brimstone, for he did 
not, but he believed in mental sufferings, 
the result of sin, in remorse that was 
worse than fire, for he proceeds imme- 
diately to develop what Hell is: 


“ There are in the souls of wicked men those 
Hellish principles reigning, that would pres- 
ently kindle and flame out into Hell fire, if it 
were not for God’s restraints. There is laid 
in the very nature of carnal men a foundation 
for the torments of Hell. There are those 
corrupt principles, in reigning power in them, 
and in full possession of them, that are the 
beginnings of Hell fire.” 





























It is not in his printed works, but I have 
heard it said that in his sermons to the 
Stockbridge Indians he told these stoics, 
who would not shrink from holding a 
forge-heated gun barrel in their hands, 
that in Hell they would have molten lead 
poured down their throats. Whether 
that is true I don’t know, but in his 
sermons to his own people in Northamp- 
ton he did not hesitate to use the most 
terrible figures of fire to enforce the 
pangs of perdition. Let me quote once 
more a passage often repeated from this 
same sermon, where he makes the appli- 
cation of his doctrine directly to his hear- 
ers: 


“The God that holds you over the pit of 
Hell, much as we hold a spider or some 
‘loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, and 
is dreadfully provoked. His wrath toward 
you burns like fire. He looks upon you as 
worthy of nothing else but to be cast into the 
fire. He is of purer eyes than to bear to have 
you in his sight. You are ten thousand times 
so abominable in his eyes as the most hateful 
and venomous serpent is in ours. . There 
is no other reason to be given why you have 
not dropped into Hell since you arose in the 
morning, but that God’s hand has held you up. 
There is no other reason to be given why you 
have not gone to Hell since you sat here in 
the House of God, provoking his pure eyes by 
your sinful, wicked manner of attending his 
solemn worship—yea, there is nothing else 
that is to be given as a reason why you do not 
this very moment drop into Hell.” 


Jonathan Edwards’s reputation as a 
preacher of Hell fire is quite justified. 
No such preaching could be addressed 
to a congregation to-day even by those 
who believe, or think they believe, in such 
a Hell. But Jonathan Edwards was too 
logical, and too- true a man to fail to 
preach what he believed. The change in 
our preaching comes from a different 
view of the retributions of a future 
‘world, if we really believe in such a fu- 
ture world. We think of grief or pang 
in another world as the natural fruit of 
conduct here, perpetuated there, and not 
as positive inflictions of an angry God. 

Jonathan Edwards was the only son 
among eleven children of the Rev. Tim- 
othy Edwards and Esther Stoddard, who 
was a daughter of the celebrated Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, 
Mass. He was born October 5th, 1703, 
at Windsor, Conn., entered Yale College 
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at twelve years of age, graduated at six- 
teen,and was specially devoted tostudies 
of science and pilosophy. He then re- 
mained in New Haven two years longer 
studying theology, and before he was 
nineteen he was invited to preach for an 
English Presbyterian congregation in 
New York, where he served with great 
acceptance for about eight months.. He 
then returned to his father’s house, where 
he spent some months in study. In his 
twentieth year several congregations 
sought his service, besides the New York 
people, who begged him to return; but 
just before he had reached the age of 
twenty he accepted the invitation to act 
as tutor in Yale College, where he re- 
mained till he was twenty-three, when 
he accepted a call to succeed his grand- 
father, Rev. Solomon Stoddard, as pas- 
tor of the church at Northampton, Mass. 
There he remained for over twenty-three 
years, till he was forty-seven years old. 
when, in 1750, he was dismissed, as the 
result of a difference with his people. 
growing out of his criticisms of the loose 
habits of the young people. The next 
year he was installed as missionary to 
the Stockbridge Indians, where he 
labored six years, meanwhile devoting 
much time to study and writing. In 
1757 he was elected President of ‘Prince- 
ton College, succeeding his son-in-law, 
President Aaron Burr. But three months 
later he died, the result of inoculation 
for smallpox. He married Sarah Pier- 
pont, daughter of one of the principal 
founders and professors of Yale College, 
a woman of the rarest quality, and so, in 
his own family and his wife’s, was con- 
nected with the best families of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. His descend- 
ants include more men of distinction in 
the ministry, in education, in law and on 
the bench than are recorded of any other 
man in American history. Of these, in 
the next generation, was his son, Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards, and, in the succeed- 
ing one, his grandson, Aaron Burr, 
Vice-President, duelist and conspirator. 
Among those of the last generations may 
be mentioned Professor Park, of An- 
dover, and President Woolsey and Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale, not forgetting the 
elder President Dwight. Thus three 
Presidents of Yale are his descendants. 
Jonathan Edwards was devoted to his 
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pen. He was always writing on some 
subject. One of his Resolutions—and he 
wrote out some 70 when nineteen or 
twenty years old, was, 


“11. Resolved, When I think of any theorem 
in divinity to be solved, immediately to do 
what I can toward solving it, if circumstances 
do not hinder.” 


His habit was to write out the result of 
his study, and accordingly he left behind 
him, besides sermons, over 1,400 miscel- 
laneous papers, all numbered and classi- 
fied, most of them still unpublished. 

Most of his Resolutions were, of 
course, religious, and none the worse for 
that. The first one was very compre- 
hensive: 


“ Resolved, That I will do whatsoever I 
think to be most to God’s glory and my own 
good, profit and pleasure, ON THE WHOLE; 
without any consideration of the time, whether 
now or never so many myriads of ages hence; 
to do whatever I think to be my duty, and 
most for the good and advantage of mankind 
in general.” 


I give one or two others: 


“ Resolved, Never to do anything which if 
I should see in another I should regard a just 
occasion to despise him for, or to think any- 
way the more meanly of him.” 

“46. Resolved, Never to allow the least 
measure of any fretting or uneasiness at my 
father or mother. Resolved to suffer no ef- 
fects of it, so much as in the least alteration 
of speech, or motion of my eye; and to be es- 
pecially careful of it with respect to any of 
my family.” 

‘“* 43. Resolved, Never to act as if I were 
any way my own, but entirely and altogether 
God’s.” 


A young man not yet twenty could 
hardly be in better business than mak- 


ing such serious resolutions. For a 
while he kept a diary, but much of it was 
in shorthand, and he wrote under an 
entry of that sort. 


“Remember to act according to Prov. 12: 
23: ‘A prudent man concealeth knowledge.’ ” 


It will be seen already that from his 
boyhood Jonathan Edwards was a stu- 
dent. I have mentioned that his favorite 
college studies were natural science and 
philosophy, a very happy combination. 
Perhaps the earliest of his writings that 
has come down to us was a careful 
studv, made by the boy in the woods, of 
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the habits of a kind of spider that flies a 
long distance through the air floated by 
a thread of his own web. The observa- 
tions are valuable to-day, and are won- 
derful in one of his years and time, when 
such things were not studied. He had 
the making in him of a great naturalist, if 
he had not become our greatest theo- 
logian. 

He loved nature. He loved to wan- 
der in the woods, to commune with 
nature and with God. It has sometimes 
been said of Calvin that living as he did 
under the Alps, he gives no evidence that 
their grandeur ever appealed to him. 
That was not like Jonathan Edwards. 
And yet nature to him was chiefly valu- 
able because it opened the door to God. 

In a separate paper, written twenty 
years after, Jonathan Edwards preserves 
an account of his religious experience. 
A sweeter story of religious experience 
was never written. In his boyhood the 
doctrine of the divine sovereignty had 
greatly troubled him, and especially the 
thought that God could leave any souls 
to the eternal torments of Hell; but at 
last there came to his soul a trust in the 
righteousness as well as the love of God, 
and now he was at peace. He says: 


“ The first instance that I remember of that 
sort of inward, sweet delight in God and di- 
vine things that I have lived much in since, 
was on reading those words, I Tim.: 1-17: 
‘Now unto the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, the only wise God, be honor and glory 
forever. Amen.’ As I read the words there 
came into my soul, and was, as it were, dif- 
fused through it, a sense of the glory of the 
Divine Being;.a new sense, quite different 
from anything I ever experienced before. 
Never any words of Scripture seemed to me 
as those words did. I thought with myself, 
how excellent a Being that was, and how 
happy I should be if I might enjoy that God, 
and be rapt up to him in heaven, and be, as it 
were, swallowed up in him forever. I kept 
saying and, as it were, singing over those 
words of Scripture to myself. 

“From about that time I began to have 
a new kind of apprehensions and ideas of 
Christ, and the work of redemption, and the 
glorious way of salvation by him. An inward 
sweet sense of these things, at times, came 
into my heart; and my soul was led away 
into pleasant views and contemplations of 
them. And my mind was greatly engaged to 
spend my time in reading and meditating of 
Christ, on the beauty and excellence of his 
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person, and the lovely way of salvation by 
free grace in him. I found no books so de- 
lightful to use as those that treated of these 
subjects. Those words, Cant. 2:1, used to be 
abundantly with me: ‘I am the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the valleys.’ These words 
seemed sweetly to one to represent the loveli- 
ness and beauty of Jesus Christ. This 
I know not how to express otherwise than by 
a calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all the 
concerns of this world; and sometimes a kind 
of vision and imagination, of being alone in 
the mountains, or some solitary wilderness, far 
from all mankind, sweetly conversing with 
Christ, and rapt and swallowed up in God. 
The sense I had of divine things would often 
of a sudden kindle up, as it were, a sweet burn- 
ing in my heart, an order of soul that I knew 
not how to express. . . . 

“ Looking upon the sky and clouds, there 
came into my mind so sweet a sense of the 
glorious majesty and grace of God that I 
know not how to express. I seemed to see 
them better in a sweet conjunction—majesty 
and meekness joined together; it was a sweet 
and gentle and holy majesty; and also a 
majestic meekness, an awful sweetness, a 
high, and good, and holy gentleness.” 


Let me continue to quote. It is an 


unconscious poet that speaks : 


“ After this my sense of divine things gradu- 
ally increased, and became more and more 
lively, and had more of that inward sweet- 
ness. The appearance of everything was al- 
tered: there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, 
sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory, in 
almost everything. God’s excellency, his wis- 
dom, his purity and love, seemed to appear 
in everything; in the sun and moon and 
stars; in the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, 
flowers, trees; in the water and all nature; 
which used greatly to fix my mind. I often 
used to sit and_.view the moon for continuance; 
and in the day spent much time in viewing the 
clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of 
God in these things; in the meantime singing 
forth, with a low voice, my contemplations of 
the Creator and Redeemer. Holiness 
appeared to me to be of @ sweet, pleasant, 
charming, serene, calm nature, which brought 
an inexpressible purity, brightness, peacefulness 
and ravishment to the soul. In other words, 
it made the soul like a field or garden of God, 
with all manner of pleasant flowers, all pleas- 
ant, delightful and undisturbed; enjoying a 
sweet calm, and the gentle, vivifying beams of 
the sun. The soul of a true Christian appeared 
like such a little white flower as we see in the 
spring of the year, low and humble on the 
ground, opening its bosom to receive the pleas- 
ant beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, as it 
were, in a calm rapture, diffusing around a sweet 
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fragrance, standing peacefully and lovingly in 
the midst of other flowers round about; all in 
like manner opening their bosoms to drink in 
the light of the sun. My heart panted 
after this, to lie low before God, as in the 
dust; that I might be nothing; that God might 
be all; that I might be as a little child.” 


I have selected these too few words 
from one of the most charmingly simple, 
idyllically and poetically beautiful stories 
ever written of the ecstatic experience of 
a young soul that has sought and found 
the peaceful triumph of a will conse- 
crated to the divine holiness and abiding 
in the love of Christ, partly as a pleasant 
relief from the fearful energy of his 
warnings to flee from the divine wrath; 
but more that we may catch a view of 
the breadth of the nature of a man who 
was in his spiritual essence at once a 
strict logician, a scientific observer, a poet 
of peculiar sensitiveness to the beauty 
and grandeur of nature, and above all 
possessed of a soul in which a pure 
conscience put duty and holiness regnant 
supreme. Space will not allow me to 
repeat his exquisite and oft quoted de- 
scription of the young lady he afterward 
wedded. 

It remains to speak of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s theological and _ philosophical 
writings. Yet these do not easily admit 
of superficial treatment, filling, as they 
do, large octavo volumes. In accord- 
ance with his early resolution, he was 
always trying to straighten out every 
theological tangle, and that made him a 
progressive reformer, for his day. We 
have gone far beyond him; but we may 
properly call him the leader in the line 
where his son, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Em- 
mons, Dr. Channing and others have fol- 
lowed. Of the ten “improvements in 
theology ” which the Younger Edwards 
mentions as made by his father, I will 
give but one. It had been the common 
Calvinistic view that Christ’s righteous- 
ness was directly imparted, transferred, 
to the believer, so as to become his 
righteousness. Edwards showed that 
this could not be; that it was absurd to 
transfer righteousness from one being to 
another, and that all that was possible 
was that the beneficial consequences of 
Christ’s righteousness might be bestowed 
on believers in him. Just so the guilt of 
Adam’s sin could not be transferred to 
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his posterity; only some of its evil con- 
sequences would fall on them. 

I cannot discuss Jonathan Edwards’s 
famous essay on “ The Freedom of the 
Will.” Suffice it to say, that altho he 
did not fully solve the difficulties in the 
problem, he produced the most masterly 
essay on the subject ever written, and if 
he left some distinctions confused, he yet 
made others clear, and by his distinction 
between natural and moral inability he 
made room for a real freedom while 
retaining the control of motive and law 
against contingence, in a way that pleases 
our scientific friends who will allow no 
exceptions to the reign of eternal law. 

But one more discussion of his must 
be mentioned, because it is on so vital, so 
basal a subject, and because he has given 
to the question involved so fundamental 
an answer. It appears in the very first 
one of his Resolutions as a subject to 
which he had given youthful thought; 
it is treated in his essay on “ The Re- 
ligious Affections,’ and is specifically 
discussed in his treatise on “ The Nature 
of True Virtue.” I would be willing to 
rest his fame on this last essay. I wish 
that our young men and women would 
seriously study such a problem as this: 
What is true virtue? In what, essen- 
tially, does it consist? What makes one 
action virtuous and another vicious? It 
is the question, What is the law of Life? 
One who finds the answer to this ques- 
tion, and then makes the answer the rule 
of his own life, has began his own moral 
and religious reformation. To answer 
that question in life is the task of every 
religion, is the labor of every ethical 
philosopher, whether Judaism, Bud- 
dhism, Christianity or Socialism attempts 
the task. A true, or substantially true, an- 
swer, accepted as the rule of life, gives us 
what we call regeneration, conversion, a 
new birth, or whatever other term of 
philosophy we may hide it under, for it 
is common to the experience of all, and 
the best thing in all. One who has not 
got it has failed of the worthiest thing 
in life, and loses, I will not say the ec- 
stasies which are possible to a rare soul, 
such as was that of Jonathan Edwards, 
but the milder satisfactions and strenu- 
ous joys that put rainbows into the soul 
of one whose chief purpose and highest 
joy are found in duty performed, 
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It is characteristic of Jonathan Ed- 
wards that the words beauty and loveli- 
ness are favorites with him. It has been 
already observed in the extracts narrat- 
ing his religious experience. So the 
words give the key to his discussion of 
true virtue. It is not utility} it is beauty. 
* Holiness,” he says, “ is the beauty and 
sweetness of the divine nature.” Again. 
“ The Spirit of God dwells in the Hearts 
of his saints, : making the soul 
a partaker of God’s beauty.” Again, 
“ A love to divine things, for the beauty 
and sweetness of their moral excellency, 
is the first beginning and spring of all 
holy affections.” Such quotations, taken 
from his treatise on “ The Religious Af- 
fections,” could be multiplied indefinitely. 
He begins his study of the nature of 
true virtue with a discussion of what is 
beautiful, and declares that to ask what 
is the nature of true virtue is the same 
as to ask “ What that is which renders 
any habit, disposition or exercise of the 
heart truly beautiful.” Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s answer to the question, What is 
true virtue? is that it “ most essentially 
consists in benevolence to Being in Gen- 
eral.” Its essence is benevolence—that 
is, love; and its object is, Being in Gen- 
eral; not a particular being, like one’s 
self, or one’s family, or one’s country; 
but Being in General. He gives his an- 
swer again more accurately, “ True vir- 
true is that consent, propensity and union 
of heart to Being in general that is im- 
mediately exercised in a general good 
will,” or, as we may put it more shortly, 
true virtue consists inloveto Being in Gen- 
eral. His essay is devotedtoadevelopment 
and analysis of this proposition, and to 
the distinctions that separate true virtue 
from simulated virtue. 

That term, Being in General, is a very 
broad one. It includes all known beings. 
ourselves, our friends, neighbors, coun- 
try, Samaritans and barbarians, angels, 
God. The proposition requires love to 
all these beings; the love of good will, 
benevolence (not complacence), the de- 
sire to do them good, a kindly propensity 
toward them. Still further, it holds the 
balance of their values. It does not al- 
low a larger value to one’s self than to 
one’s neighbor. So it will not allow in- 


jury to a neighbor, for the sake of benefit 
to one’s self. It recognizes the infinite 




















value of God, as the chief of all beings, 
as possessing more being than all his 
creatures; and so the duty of supreme 
love to him because of the superior and 
supreme amount of his being. It thus 
includes religion as a section under 
true virtue, for God is the chief part 
of Being in General. Here appears the 
identity of the philosophy of Jonathan 
Edwards with the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. His great rule was, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” Jonathan 
Edwards translates that into philosoph- 
ical language, and calls it love to Being 
in General, to God as the bulk of Being, 
to men as equal fractions of Being. 
It tears up selfishness by the roots. It 
supplies a life text and a life test to carry 
with one all his days in the five words 
“Love for Being in General.” 

I have desired to present the view of 
a serious, solemn, beautiful and majestic 
soul, of one whose gaze upon the clouds 
and blue sky pierced through the firma- 
ment into the central court of Heaven; 
of one whose eye, not blinking before 
the splendor of God’s throne, or before 
the flames of Hell, could bend down to 
separate the needles’ points of metaphys- 
ical distinctions ; but rejoiced most in the 
study of moral and spiritual loveliness, 
and in justifying the ways of God to men. 
This stern, tender, fearless preacher of 
duty and loveliness and Christianity, this 
missionary to the savages, this ‘first of 
American naturalists, this poetic soul, 
this lover of beauty, this unweariéd ex- 
plorer of philosophy and theology, was 
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The Optimist 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


THE world’s wild strife and-thange 
He sees, against a far horizpn- line, 

As shadows, marshaled by a mtigic strange 
To goal divine. 


He laughs while love and death 
Are breaking mighty hearts; while Mammon 
jeers, 
He laughs a quiet laugh that echoeth 
The crystal spheres. 


THE OPTIMIST 






































God’s secret that shall thrill" 


Of sorrow, pain, defeat and myriad ‘ill; 
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the broadest, grandest man that the 
American pulpit has produced. I make 
no discount for him. I offer no apology 
that his ten improvements in theology 
were not a hundred. I see in him not a 
conservative but a radical. I remember 
one of his early resolutions which I failed 
to quote, written just before his twentieth 
birthday : 

“T observe that old men seldom have any 
advantage of new discoveries, because these 
are apart from a way of thinking they have 
been so long used to. Resolved, if I ever live 
to years, that I will be impartial to hear the 
reasons of all pretended discoveries, and re- 
ceive them, if rational, how longsoever I have 
been used to another way of thinking.” 


So he devoted himself to fresh answers 
to great questions, such as: 

Is the Human Will Free? 

Why did God Create the World? y 

In What Does Religion Consist? 

What is Redemption? 

What is the Nature of True Virtue? 

I think no less of him, but the more, 
that he told his hearers that Hell was a 
fearful fate, to be avoided, and depicted 
it in all its horrors. I have no doubt that 
he did a good thing, at a good time, in a 
good way, which is not for our time or 
our way. But what I value him most for 
is his masterly hold on~ethics, his com- 
manding sense of the nature and ‘obliga- 
tion Of True Viftue,-and I would have 
others repeat: words which I>: learned 
from his pen in my boyhood, ‘and then 
répéated, aah have repeated" ‘to myself 
over and 6vér again sifice, “ Love for 
Being in, General.” ' 
‘New | York City, 
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If men of bittér. lip 

Deride him, still the dancing children share 
His secret; and the golden willow-tip ~ 

In ae air— 


The dead to life, when thro earth's troubled 
dteams 





The glory gleams. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 











_Love-Making in Colombia 


BY CLIFFORD SMYTH, 


ForRMERLY IN THE UniTED STaTEs ConsuLaR Service AT COLOMBIA 


66 ON PEDRO, you look very un- 
comfortable out there; won't 
you come in?” 

“No, Sefior; I’m all right.” 

“But you might just as well come in 
You would find it so much more con- 
venient on this balcony.” 

“No, Sefior; it is impossible! ” 

Every evening for a month it had been 
the same way: Don Pedro had taken his 
stand in the middle of the narrow little 
street and, with head tilted at an acute 
angle, had looked unutterable things at the 
back hair of a coy sefiorita seated in the 
balcony above him. Occasionally a cav- 
alcade of heavily-loaded, braying burros 
would come clattering down upon him, 
and then he would quietly relinquish his 
post until the disturbance had passed, 


when he would return to his old position 
and resume the look and attitude of wo to 
which he had schooled himself, keeping 
up this painful vigil, unbroken by a word 
from the fair object of his regard, for the 
exact space of two hours. At the expira- 
tion of that time Don Pedro would saun- 
ter off with a look of calm satisfaction on 
his face and spend the rest of his evening 
at his club, or among such haunts of 
fashion and pleasure as his fancy might 
lead him—for, when he was not in the 
agonizing throes of courtship, Don Pedro 
was one of the young bloods of the pic- 
turesque old Colombian capital and had 
the entrée to its most exclusive social 
circles. Nevertheless, like all his com- 


patriots, Don Pedro was subject to the 
elaborate and pitiless set of rules govern- 
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ing the conduct of a lover in Colombia, 
and, having once assumed that réle, could 
enjoy no privileges therein that other fol- 
lowers of Eros did not share. 

In gay Provence, in the days of lute 
and tourney, the art of love-making was 
reduced in practice to an exact science; 
and Colombia, by inheritance from the 
mother country, has adopted some of the 
regulations governing good King Rene’s 
court in this matter that must be a sore 
trial to those amorous youths who lack 
the skill and audacity of the old-time 
troubadours. As Don Pedro seemed an 
adept in this lore, and the trials he was 
undergoing merely typical of those indis- 
criminately dealt out by the little god to 
all his Colombian votaries, regardless of 
age, race, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, I asked him one day to explain the 
affair to me. 

“ Ah, Sefior,” he said, “to make the 
love in my country is not soeasy. I know 
how they do this in the United States 
and even in Europe. It is some pleasure 
there. But here it is different; oh, yes! 
very different. To have the love for a 


sefiorita is to have the plague. But what 
can we do? If the love comes, there is 
no way out of it, caramba! 


It is to suf- 





Every Sunday Afternoon the Sefioritas Attend the Bull Fight 


fer until the church and the padre put an 
end to the trouble. 

“Why don’t I speak to the sefiorita 
whom I worship? That is impossible, 
just yet. There is much to do before 
there is the speaking. You will see. 

“ Six months ago it was permitted for 
me to enter my sefiorita’s house and talk 
with her and her family—and so it had 
been for all the years of my life before. 
Her family is friend to my family; oh! 
very much friend! But, six months ago, 
for me all that is changed. I can speak 
to her no more and visit her house no 
more. This is because I find I have the 
feeling of the love for her; and when I 
discover I have that feeling, by the cus- 
tom of my country I have to leave the 
house and stop speaking to her. 

“Why did I not stay? Ah, Sefior, it 
will not be the thing of honor for a lover 
to visit his sefiorita as he does before he 
is a lover. Yes, her father like me very 
much, and she like me, and will permit 
me to marry her when the time is ready. 
But—it is the custom of my country— 
there is much to do before can come the 
padre and the church. 

“ At first, when I discover that feeling 
of the love, and can talk to my sefiorita 
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Waiting Patiently for His Senorita. 


no more, I write letters—one letter every 
day. Every lover must do that—at first. 
These letters I do not give to the Post 
Office. That will be too much like the 
business of the merchant, and the sefior- 
ita and her family will be angry. So, 
sometimes I give the letter to the cook, 
sometimes I throw it in through her win- 
dow, sometimes I steal it in by a boy or a 
friend of the family. For two weeks all 
these letters came back, caramba! After 
that the sefiorita keep them—and so I 
know she is pleased. 

“ After the trial of the letters it is the 
custom of my country to go in the coach. 
Every evening, when the sefiorita and her 
family are on the balcony, I drive for 
one hour, backward and forward, on the 
street in front of them. Every time I 
pass the house I take off the hat and 
make the bow. But for two weeks the 





A Typical Street Scene in Colombia 


sefiorita pretend not to see when I do 
this. Then comes the evening that I 
know will come—and when I take off the 
hat she smile, and again when I take off 
the hat she smile. So, once more I know 
my sefiorita is pleased—and for me it is: 
— to leave the coach and make the next 
trial. 

“ Ah, Seftor, this next one is a trouble! 
It is the serenade. For me, music is noth- 
ing. I cannot sing, I cannot play—and 
I like not to hear other people sing and 
play. But what can I do? After the 
letters and the coach there must be the 
serenade. It is the custom of my coun- 
try with those who have that plague, that 
feeling of the love. So I make the sere- 
nade. 

“There is many kind of serenade. If 
the lover has no money, not even one 
peso to himself, of course he must make 
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At Night the Balcony Will be Filled With Sighing Sefioritas 


his own serenade. At the two o'clock in 
the morning he must go and sing for one 
half an hour under the balcony of his 
sefiorita. Of course, if he cannot sing, 
and his sefiorita understand what is the 
music, it will not be very good for that 
lover. But, caramba, there cannot be the 
‘ making of the love without the trial of 
the serenade! 

“If the lover have some little money 
he can make noise with the guitar or the 
violin under the balcony, or he cari pay 


to some one to sing for him. In this city’ 


there is a man who get much money 
making the serenade. Every night, at 
the two o’clock, some lover have ‘him to 
sing for one half an hour to his‘sefiorita. 
He is a big, strong man, that fellow, and 
can make much noise with-his~ mouth. 
You can hear him for many streets: A 
captain of the sea tells to me that it is 
the voice like the—what you call?—the 





fog horn. It is sure that when he is paid 
to sing under the balcony the sefiorita 
must wake up. And every time he makes 
the serenade the lover gives to him one 
peso. 

“But if there is much money the 
lover will not take the guitar or the vio- 
lin, or'even Don Gambo, the Fog Horn. 
He will make to his sefiorita for the trial 
of the serenade a whole band of the mu- 
sic—twelve men and a captain, with much 
violins and trumpets and drums. This is 
the best. Under the balcony, always at 
the two o’clock in the morning, this 
makes the.noise sufficient to wake the 
sefiorita. Of course, if she likes not the 
music, it is a pity. But there can be no 
making of. the love without the serenade 
—and the serenade of the band costs 
much, five pesos every night to the cap- 
tain and two pesos to every man of him. 
You see, it is better than this Don Gambo, 
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the Fog Horn, and it make very much 
more noise. 

“It is so that I make the serenade to 
my sefiorita. For two weeks, every 
night, at the two o’clock, I take the cap- 
tain and his twelve men, and for one half 
an hour they make a fine noise, a beauti- 
ful noise, under her balcony. It costs 
very much money, that noise, but at the 
end of the two weeks, when the men play 
on their trumpets and drums and violins, 
the sefiorita lights a candle in her room— 
and then I know she is pleased, and the 
trouble of the serenade is finished. 

“ After that comes the trial of the bal- 
cony. Ah, Sefior! such a fighting it is 
with the burros and their bundles and 
the canaille drivers! Every evening, for 
two hours, I must stand here looking up 
at my sefiorita’s balcony, and if she is 
pleased she will look down at me and 
smile. That is a beautiful smile, Sefior! 
Of course, the father and the mother are 
looking—so it is all perfectly right. But 
sometimes I wish that the father and the 
mother are not there, and that all the 
burros and their drivers are dead. 

“ After this trial of the balcony it will 
be permitted for me to follow my sefior- 
ita when she goes every Sunday after- 
noon to see the bullfight. It will not be 
possible to speak to her even then. But 
I will stand outside of her box when the 
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bulls and the toreadors are fighting, and 
when she comes out I can make the bow 
and receive once more the smile and walk 
behind her in the street. 

“Then comes the trouble, even worse 
than the serenade—the trouble of the 
father. After the bull fighting is finish, 
I must go to this old man and tell to him 
that I have this feeling of the love for 
his daughter. Of course, he know it very 
well—but that is the custom of my coun- 
try. He will be very angry, and perhaps 
he will promise to beat me and not let the 
sefiorita go any more out on the balcony 
or to the bullfight, where I can see her. 
But, after he is finish with his anger, he 
will permit to me to come once more to 
the house, where I will sit with the fam- 
ily looking at my sefiorita and sometimes 
talking to her. And so it will be, with 
the father and the mother always watch- 
ing, until the padre puts an end to the 
trouble and we go to the church and be 
married. 

“It is the custom in my country to 
have all these troubles—always the same 
—when any one has that plague, that 
feeling of the love. First, there is the 
trial of the letters; then, the trial of the 
coach ; then, the serenade; then, the bal- 
cony; then, the bullfight; then, the 
father; then, the family, when, for the 
first time, can speak the lover to his 
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sefiorita—and then, the church, where all 
is finish and he is once more the free 
man! It is not so easy, you see, Sefior, 
to, make the love in my country—there 
are so many troubles! 

‘Will I give sometimes the kiss to my 
senorita? No, Sefior, that is impossible 
until after the church. 
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there can be only those seven troubles 
that I tell to you. What will happen if 
there is the kiss before comes the padre? 
Ah! the sefiorita will be very angry, and 
the father—caramba! the father will 
make once more the revolution to be in 
my country!” 


For every lover {| Atvanta, Ga. 


The Condemnation of Ensign 
W ortman 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


HE United States battle ship “ Mas- 
sachusetts,” besides the principal 
turrets, in which are her great 13- 

inch guns, has four smaller turrets, each 
of about 20 feet internal diameter. In 
each of these smaller turrets are two 
guns of eight inches caliber. They are 
immense weapons, being about 28 feet 
long, throwing shell weighing 250 


pounds and burning powder charges of 
87 pounds. 

On January 16, 1903, the ship was en- 
gaged in target practice off Culebra, 
West Indies. In one of the above men- 
tioned eight-inch turrets was a gun’s 
crew of nine men. The guns could be 


fired either by electricity or by percus- 
In the latter case, the lock in the 


sion. 
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movable breech block, which closes the 
rear end of the barrel, is cocked and then 
fired by pulling a string (lanyard) at- 
tached to the trigger. A primer is struck 
and discharged, the flame projected 
therefrom igniting the powder in the 
gun. When the gun is made ready for 
firing by percussion, however, its elec- 
trical circuit is broken, so that it cannot 
be fired by electricity. To restore this 
capacity, it is necessary to uncock the 
lock. 

During the drill it appears that one of 
the guns’ crews cocked the lock of a 
loaded gun, thus making it impossible to 
fire the piece by electricity, as had been 
especially ordered. The officer in charge 
of the turret, Ensign Wortman, then 
outside of it, seeing this, ordered the 
swinging breech block of the gun to be 
opened so that the mechanism of the 
firing bolt could be got at in order to 
effect the necessary uncocking. While 
the block was being swung open, door 
fashion, the primer in it suddenly ex- 
ploded, its jet of flame met the exposed 
charge in the gun and ignited it. The 
burning gas blew out rearwardly, in- 
stantly filling the turret, and rising as a 
great smoke column. Of the nine gun- 
ners, two died that afternoon and the 
rest a few days later. Ensign Wort- 
man was hurled across the deck almost 
insensible. 

Thére are always two results when 
such things happen in the Navy. First, 
a sure exhibition of courage and hero- 
ism, which usually does not get into the 
newspapers. Witness here the unhesitat- 
ing rush of Lieutenant W. C. Cole and 
Boatswain’s Mate Sonneman into the 
roaring furnace of the turret to drag 
out the burned men and drag in the 
hose, and the cool bravery of Lieuten- 
ant Hughes and Gunner Kuhlwein, 
who, seeing the burning fragments 
forced down the ammunition tube, 
thereby exposing the open magazine 
under the turret to fearful peril, rushed 
below, and stamped out the grains of 
powder burning on the berth deck. 
Second, the holding of somebody to 
account. It is to the way in which the 
latter has been done and to the course 
of the Navy Department in the prem- 
ises I now ask thoughtful public atten- 
tion. 
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The young officer who ordered the 
opening of the gun breech, being in im- 
mediate command of the ill-fated crew, 
was at once and properly ordered before 
a Court of Inquiry. It is the function of 
that inquest merely to ascertain facts, and 
to that end it gathers all the evidence of 
witnesses on the spot, and if it finds 
probable culpability, it so reports. Other- 
wise, it recommends that no further pro- 
ceedings be had. In the first case, the 
accused is sent to trial before a court- 
martial under regular charges; in the 
second, the affair usually terminates. 

The Court of Inquiry on Ensign 
Wortman, presided over by one of the 
most distinguished ordnance officers in 
the Navy (Captain George A. Con- 
verse), advised no further proceedings. 

The Secretary of the Navy, neverthe- 
less, set aside the report and ordered the 
trial of Ensign Wortman on a charge of 
“ culpable inefficiency in the performance 
of duty,” resting the indictment upon a 
theory of how the accident might have 
been caused—namely, that if, before the 
gun was opened, the firing string was 
fastened at one end to the trigger and, at 
the other, to some fixed point in the tur- 
ret, then the swinging of the breech 
piece might have tautened the string 
enough to cause the trigger to be sprung. 
On this hypothesis, the alleged “ cul- 
pable inefficiency ” of Ensign Wortman 
solely consisted in not specifically telling 
somebody to unhook the string before 
ordering the breech to be opened. 

The court-martial, presided over by 
Rear-Admiral William C. Wise—now 
commanding the training squadron—and 
having as members seven other line offi- 
cers of high rank and great experience, 
promptly rejected this theory, which was 
concocted (as usual) in the Navy De- 
partment, and as elaborate investigation 
made it plain that no living soul knows, 
or ever can know, what caused the dis- 
aster, the acquittal of Ensign Wortman 
followed. 

So far as anything was demon- 
strated, it was the actuality of the very 
peril which every naval officer has long 
dreaded—namely, that attending the 
use of two different firing systems in 
the same gun. The percussion system 
is excessively dangerous, because there 
is no way of testing the primer in ad- 











vance without destroying it, and be- 
cause a slight tug in anywise communi- 
cated to the trigger fires the gun 
whether the breech be open or closed. 
The electric system, on the other hand, 
is almost ideally reliable, for it can be 
tested without undergoing injury, and 
cannot fire the gun unless the breech 
is both closed and locked. The per- 
cussion system is retained merely as a 
reserve to be used in case the electric 
primer should miss fire, an event which 
never happens, except as a consequence 
of extreme carelessness in preparing 
the electric connections, which are even 
simpler than those of an ordinary elec- 
tric bell. It is kept merely because of 
a fossilized distrust for electricity of 
which the Navy is having much diffi- 
culty in ridding itself. The Drill Reg- 
ulations compel constant readiness of 
_the dangerous percussion device, and 

hence the leading out of the lock string 
ready for immediate use in case of ne- 
cessity. The conditions for just such 
an accident as has happened being thus 
officially prescribed, Mr. Wortman, as 
many another officer before him had 
done, obeyed them ; but, unlike the oth- 
ers, not without disaster. 

The exonerating verdict of the court 
martial, the solemn deliverance of a 
trial court of competent and conscien- 
tious men of the highest expert authority 
in the land, Mr. William H. Moody now 
not merely contemptuously repudiates, 
but, upon his own reasoning, declares 
Ensign Wortman to be guilty of the pre- 
cise charge of which the court has found 
him innocent. 

This is not the setting aside of a ver- 
dict as against the weight of evidence 
and ordering a new trial, for no new 
trial can be had, and Ensign Wortman 
returns to duty in conformity with the 
acquittal. The Secretary is a lay- 
man in the premises, but if he had the 
competence, the condition would be sim- 
ilar to that of a judge who, after receiv- 
ing a verdict of “ not guilty’ and on re- 
leasing the defendant, should, of his own 
motion, brand him with “ guilt” and 


spread the libel on the records of his 
court. The written record of every naval 
officer kept in the Navy Department is 
his official life history, and such a stig- 
ma as this must return to his injury on 
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every occasion when preferment is in 
question. 

In plain terms, therefore, a civilian of 
less than two years’ connection with the 
Navy, and that merely political, without 
any prior knowledge of the service, its 
customs, discipline and duties, places his 
opinion against that of two courts of 
naval officers, masters of their profession 
and eager to discover the cause and pre- 
vention of a disaster which may bode 
grave future menace; and on the basis 
of that utterly unskilled opinion he asks 
the country to join with him, not merely 
in smirching the good name of a young 
officer of admirable record and known 
ability, but in imposing on this man the 
shameful stain of guilty incompetence. 

The Secretary’s argument shows its 
weakness by its length—over four thou- 
sand words, which prevents republica- 
tion here. It is largely special plead- 
ing, but, having the negative merit of 
destroying its own structure as fast as 
reared, it need not be reviewed in detail, 
since after the obvious cancellation it all 
ciphers down to the already noted charge 
of not telling somebody to release the 
trigger string. There is no specific order 
to this effect required by any drill regula- 
tion, nor is the giving of an order to open 
the breech in violation of any regulation. 
Even supposing the string to have been 
fastened, the court held Ensign Wort- 
man guiltless at most of anything beyond 
a grave ersor of judgment in deciding a 
doubtful case concerning which experts 
reasonably may differ, and as the Secre- 
tary’s review of the case shows, did dif- 
fer. But the singular omission in Mr. 
Moody’s reasoning is his total ignoring 
of the perceptive powers and intelligence 
of the nine gunners in that turret. Here 
were not automata or Prussian grena- 
diers, but active, intelligent young Ameri- 
cans, not only familiar with the gun, but 
drilled to a high state of perfection in 
every manipulation of it. It is in evi- 
dence that with their officer they made 
this very string and its handling a sub- 
ject of “ careful study.” 

Now if, according to Mr. Moody, the 
opening of that breech with the string 
fastened involved such obvious and im- 
minent danger that the officer outside the 
turret must be held guilty of “culpable 
inefficiency ” in not first causing it to be 














released, how about the nine men in the 
turret under whose very eyes and almost 
in contact with whose persons that string 
is said to have extended? Did they re- 
frain from unhooking that cord with the 
full knowledge that in so doing they were 
deliberately courting a horrible and need- 
less death? What prevented them? There 
was no specific order “ unhook the lan- 
yard” for them to wait for. There was 
nothing in the order “ Open the breech 
to prevent any human being not a drivel- 
ing idiot from taking what the Secretary 
calls “the slight and easily taken pre- 
caution ” of freeing the cord. If it is 
necessary to theorize at ali, is it not 
more reasonable to infer that those 
skilled gunners did unhook the cord, and 
did not convert themselves into latter 
day Casabiancas through awaiting a 
fatherly hint from their commander not 
to get blown up. But this is inconsistent 
with the “theory,” and to support the 
latter Mr. Moody prefers to impute guilt 
to an excellent officer, to insult the in- 
telligence of the court, and to ask their 
countrymen to believe that nine capable 
American seamen, who now cannot speak 
for themselves, ought to be regarded as 
little better than suicidal fools. 

And what becomes of the benefit of 
the doubt ?—for surely it would be diffi- 
cult to find a case which more urgently 
deprecates the assignment of personal 
culpability. The Secretary does not ac- 
cord it. He knows, sitting there in 
Washington, that the accused was guilty 
of negligently doing to death the com- 
rades whom he was bound to protect. 

It has been suggested, perhaps by way 
of palliation, that the real responsibility 
for all this lies with the Judge Advocate- 
General of the Navy, who is the Secre- 
tary’s adviser in military law; a con- 
tention which reduces the Secretary 
merely to a megaphone for his sub- 
ordinate. Even if this be so, the situ- 
ation is little altered. Captain Lemly 
has seen no active service since 1890, 
when he was a lieutenant. He is 


no more fit to pass on technical mat- 
ters of battle ship routine than Mr. 
Moody himself. This simply because he 
has never served on any modern vessel, 
let alone a battle ship, and every naval 
student knows that only actual service 
in a battle ship turret can give the neces- 
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sary knowledge of battle ship turrets and 
the conditions prevailing in them. The 
case is the same as if Messrs. Moody and 
Lemly should undertake to cohdemn Dr. 
Bull or Dr. McBurney for the death of 
a patient under the knife. Professionally 
they don’t know any more about battle 
ship gun practice than they do about ab- 
dominal surgery. 

That the Navy is indignant, tho, of 
course, silent, and that it sympathizes 
keenly with Ensign Wortman there are 
increasing signs. That it must suffer 
from demoralization due to this ill- 
advised performance by its titular head 
is indisputable. Naval officers have hu- 
man lives, including their own, in their 
hands all the time, and they are always 
inore solicitous for their men than for 
themselves. They have deliberately 
given their own lives for those under 
them, over and over again. No one can 
feel the responsibility more than they. 
That responsibility must not only be 
borne, but borne without timidity or un- 
certainty. Whatever tends to make them 
timid or uncertain in equal degree direct- 
ly impairs their efficiency. If even ex- 
oneration from their own brothersinarms 
—their peers in knowledge and attain- 
ments—cannot protect them from obloquy 
and reiterated charges of guilt, what can? 
And what sort of morale can be main- 
tained in any service where arbitrary 
power may thus be abused? It is useless 
to build more battle ships, if the men 
on whom we depend in time of peril to 
handle them are to be treated in such a 
way as this. 

On all the facts there appears no other 
possible conclusion than that Secretary 
Moody has acted ignorantly, cruelly and 
unjustly, and that he has administered 
a most severe and needless blow to the 
discipline of the Navy and the credit of 
its tribunals. 

The possibility of any civilian office 
holder doing this again should be ended. 
Either through the proposed General 
Staff as one of its functions, or in some 
other efficient way, the review of naval 
court-martial decisions which involve 
purely professional issues’ should be re- 
stricted to naval officers of high rank and 
experience, and their recommendation 
should be binding. 


New York City, 














A Significant Experiment with the 
Jews in Agriculture 


BY JOSEPH W. PINCUS 


[Professor Pincus is superintendent of agriculture and assistant principal of the 


de Ilirsch Agricultural and Industrial School at Woodbine, N. J. 


He has been asso- 


ciated with this interesting community for several years, and the progress made by its 


members, in agriculture especially, has been in a measure due to his efforts. 


Through 


his position in the colony Professor Pincus has been able to observe not only its mate- 


rial pregress, but its mental and moral advancement. 


Consequently his conclusions are 


of unusual interest at this time in the discussion of the future of the European Jew.— 


EDITOR. ] 


O realize the progress Woodbine 
has attained during its compara- 
tively short existence, and the re- 

sults which have accrued from fulfilling 
the plans of its promoters, one must con- 
sider the class of people who were con- 
ducted here to work out their own des- 
tiny, and their surroundings. Altho 
articles have appeared from time to time 
in the American press, and students of 
the social problem have visited us to see 
for themselves what we were endeavor- 
ing to accomplish, the purpose of the 


founders of Woodbine may not even at 
this late date be generally understood. 
The Baron de Hirsch Fund, an organi- 
zation composed of prominent persons 
of the Jewish faith in New York and 
Philadelphia, called to life by the forced 
immigration to this country of the East 
European Jew—the Russian, Galician 
and Roumanian—founded Woodbine 
with a threefold purpose in view: First, 
to relieve the man—the co-religionist suf- 
fering from the most barbarous perse- 
cutions; second, to prevent the increase 
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and there a few trees of commercial 
value, but most of the timber suitable 
merely for fencing and fuel. A few em- 
ployees of the railroad company, whose 
tracks passed through the site, resided on 
it in three or four shacks. Not an acre 
of the land had been tilled, and apparent- 
ly the sandy soil contained little or no 


see ipeg’.* 


Pupils of Agricultural School Out on Inspection 


of diversity of population in the large 
cities, if not to drain the so-called Ghet- 
tos of New York and Philadelphia; and, 
third, to instill in the immigrant the true 
American spirit by providing him, and 
particularly his children, with the best 
American schools and good, healthy 
housing facilities, by giving to the hun- 
gry the possibility of earning a decent 
living, to the homeless a home. 

It will be seen that one purpose of 
creating the settlement alone was of vital 
interest to this country—to distribute the 
foreign-born population more equally, 
and thus assist in what might be termed 
their Americanization; but one of the 
most serious questions was how to fur- 
nish the Jew with a means of livelihood— 
to render him self-supporting. We be- 
lieve an impartial investigation of the 
community to-day will reveal the fact 
that this question has been answered, and 
in a satisfactory manner. 

When the dozen or so families form- 
ing the nucleus of the colony came to the 
site of their future home they found a 
place which was anything but attractive. 
The tract of 5,300 acres, purchased 
through the fund, was practically waste 
land, largely covered with forests of but 
little value—scrub oak, stunted pine, here 





elements of fertility. The pioneer set- 
tlers in the main were entirely ignorant 
of agricultural pursuits, as has been the 
case with many refugees from Russia 
and other portions of Eastern Europe 
who have since followed them. At the 
outset it was necessary for the commit- 
tee appointed by the trustees of the de 
Hirsch Fund to instruct their charges 
even in the simplest methods of prepar- 
ing the ground for the seed andin gather- 
ing the scanty harvest, but it was impera- 
tive in order to provide them with the 
means of subsistence. Naturally, prog- 
ress was slow. The early years of Wood- 
bine were years of hardship and priva- 
tion, but endured with little complaint, 
for the people realized that only by pa- 
tience and perseverance could they make 
of this wilderness a place suitable for 
habitation for themselves and their chil- 
dren. By degrees the land was cleared, 
and patch after patch pierced by the 
plow point. The cereals and vegetables 
best suited to this barren soil were 
planted. After a while the embryo farm- 
ers began setting out tree and vine. Here 
and there would be found a Jewish dairy- 
man selling his produce not only to his 
own people, but in the neighboring 
towns. The colony land near the rail- 






























toad was set apart for the town site, and 
this became one of the markets for the 
farmers, as stores were opened, and even 
industries established. 

Such, briefly, is the way in which 
Woodbine developed, until to-day it has 
become the principal center of trade, 
manufacturing, agriculture,and even edu- 
cation, in the part of southern New Jer- 


sey represented by Cape May County. 


Perhaps the best proof of this fact is 
that the 2,000 people of the colony pay 
‘ nearly $8,000 in taxes on the propertv— 
actually more than the total value of the 
tract when first purchased. Each family 
earns $675 yearly, averaging the total 
amount by the total number of house- 
holds in -the colony—fully $150 more 
than the average for the United States. 
Four hundred persons find employment 
in the factories for making clothing, ma- 
chinery, building material and knit goods, 
while the necessary vocations of the car- 
penter, the shoemaker, blacksmith, paint- 
er, plumber, etc., as well as the distinct- 
ively orthodox pursuits of the melamdim, 
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schochet and mohel, are all filled by mem- 
bers of the community, with the view of 
making Woodbine depend on its own re- 
sources and labor. The success of the 
Jew as a machinist we believe has been 
amply demonstrated by the really re- 
markable development of this branch of 
Woodbine’s industries. Six years ago 
they were represented by one shop, in 
which the owner had two helpers. To- 
day this shop has grown into a plant 
employing 25 hands and paying annually 
in wages from $9,000 to $10,000. It is 
one of several industries devoted to the 
making of hardware 4nd machinery, all 
of which are prosperous. 

It may be needless to say that the com- 
mercial ability, such a marked character- 
istic of the Hebrew, is shown in the 
stores. The town has no less than twenty 
establishments whose owners sell their 
wares not only in the community, but 
have a market throughout southern New 
Jersey, farmers and towns-folk from all 
parts of the country coming to Wood- 
bine to patronize them. Two or three 
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Bird’s Eye View of Farm Buildings, Agricultural School 
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are modeled after the department stores 
in the large cities, and their ambitious 
owners have dignified them with this 
title. They carry stocks of goods valued 
as high as $10,000 in some instances. 
As already stated, Woodbine has be- 
come the principal agricultural center of 
southern New Jersey, as is verified by 
the quality of its exhibits at the county 
fairs and the ready sale of its products 
at the nearby sea-shore resorts and in 
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about ten acres, five acres in fruit and five in 
truck and field crops. He keeps two good 
cows, one work horse and 150 head of poultry. 
He has realized in cash as follows: Straw- 
berries, $54; peaches, $88; grapes, $20; wine, 
$80; small truck, $44; round potatoes, $29; 
butter, $112.50, and poultry, $50; total, $477.50. 
He has still enough vegetables for family use, 
and corn and cornstalks for his live stock for 
winter use. The outlay for producing the 
crops consisted in purchasing of the seed, 
some fertilizers and a portion of the feed for 


— 
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Philadelphia. Six years ago our fruit 
and vegetables attracted considerable at- 
tention at the fair, altho produced from 
ground but newly cultivated. In 1899, 
however, our exhibitors secured 23 first 
and second premiums for displays of po- 
tatoes, beets, pumpkins, watermelons, 
etc., in addition to six special premiums 
awarded by individuals. This is noted 
on the records of the County Fair Asso- 
ciation. Selecting a few results of the 
year’s work on individual farms, the sta- 
tistics may also prove interesting in this 
connection : 


has under fairly good cultivation 
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live stock, being altogether about $250. The 
farm was worked by the farmer and his chil- 
dren. 

sells from 50 to 60 quarts of milk 
daily from a herd of ten cows; about three- 
quarters of the feed is raised on his farm. 
He also produced about 300 gallons of wine. 

made 500 gallons of wine, sold 
@ quantity of poultry, and raised almost all 
of the roughage-food (corn) necessary for his 
live stock. 

has realized net, over all ex- 
penses and what he needs for his family, 
$143; for fruit and truck respectively $57 and 
$86. 


In noting these results it must be re- 
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Greenhouses of Agricultural School 








membered 
chat they have 
been accom- 
plished in a place 
which fifteen years 
ago was practically a 
barren waste, and in 
some instances by people who 
knew as little about tilling the 
soil as children in their mothers’ 
arms. What they might have 
done in a spot more favored by Nature 
can only be conjectured. It must be 
admitted that the educational system 
established in the early years of the col- 
ony has had not a little to do with this 
feature of its development, as well as 
the general uplifting of its residents, for 
we believe that the school is the best fac- 
tor in Americanizing the foreigner. It 
helps not only to assimilate the young, 
but through the young the old as well. 
We have at present four public day 
schools, containing ten rooms, partly 
graded from kindergarten to high school, 
with a school population of about 400; 
there is a night school, attended by 50 to 
60 boys and girls of school age who are 
obliged to work in the factories. The 
de Hirsch Agricultural and Industrial 
School, however, is largely responsible 
for the advancement of the rural section 
of the community. It is intended in part 
to give its students a practical education 
in every branch of modern farm life, and 
its curriculum embraces all of the 

















branches nec- 
essary to this 
end. After a 
boy—or girl, even 
—has taken the 
full course, he or she is 
qualified to take up voca- 
tions such as work in field, 
garden and orchard, dairying, poul- 
try raising, etc., with a knowl- 
edge not only of the best, but 
the most economical methods. Actual 
experience is given on a farm of 300 
acres, which is provided with a herd of 
graded cattle, a dairy building, barns. 
incubators, hothouses, etc. The practical 
results are shown by the success in rais- 
ing live stock and in making dairy prod- 
ucts, for example. The cattle at the 
school produce 6,000 pounds of milk an- 
nually on an average—twice as much as 
the State average—altho it is necessary 
to employ the silo system entirely on ac- 
count of the absence of ‘natural pasture. 
The average membership at the school is 
over a hundred, and of these from ten 
to twelve are girls who are ambitious to 
fit themselves to become mistresses of 
farm homes. The majority of the boys 


are from the cities, coming to the school 
ignorant of even the rudiments of agri- 
culture, and it is out of such “ raw ma- 
terial” that practical and progressive 
farmers are being made. 

Since the first class graduated from the 
de Hirsch Agricultural School, its mem- 

































bers have not only interested themselves 
in developing the farm lands, but have 
gone elsewhere to take positions as ex- 
perts. They are to be found throughout 
New England as well as the Middle 
States, and some have sought their for- 
tunes in the West. It may not be in- 
appropriate to say that one of these 
graduates—the son of a European 
refugee who found a shelter at Woodbine 
—is a member of the faculty of Rutgers 
College. 

It is well known that the tendency 
cityward is occupying the minds of the 
students of practical sociology. Among 
other causes of this movement is the dull- 
ness of social life in the country. You 
cannot expect that the young people of 
the villages and small towns should be 
satisfied with work alone; they need 
sensible recreation, mental food. To re- 
tain the young people in Woodbine we 
are endeavoring to develop social organ- 
izations. Once a week there are public 
lectures (accompanied by stereopticon 
views) on different topics given by the 
faculty of the agricultural school ; socials 
are given occasionally; amateurs give 
theatricals; sometimes professionals are 
invited. Besides literary clubs, we have 
a girls’ physical culture club, and a volun- 
teer fire company. There are several 
beneficial orders represented in Wood- 
bine—the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen and B’rith Abraham, also the 
Ahawath Israel. There are also the 
Woodbine Brotherhood, Women’s Aid 
Society and a free loan association to 
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heip the sick and members temporarily 
in need on account of sickness, etc. And 
our people have learned to govern them- 
selves. Woodbine is now an _ incor- 
porated community with its own officers. 
During the earlier years of its existence 
it was, so to speak, a dependency. Its 
people were governed by laws enacted by 
the township of which it formed a part, 
and that were practically administered by 
outsiders. During the present year, how- 
ever, the community secured separate 
political independence by an act of the 
State Legislature which enables it to 
frame its own local laws and elect its own 
officials. It is believed to be the only set- 
tlement of the kind in the world gov- 
erned by the Hebrew race. 

In conclusion I would say that while 
Woodbine is not isolated from the rest 
of the world, it nevertheless represents a 
unique community of great interest to 
the social worker. It is not populated by 
“individuals connected with inherited or 
acquired habits of co-operation, or by po- 
litical traditions, or by interrelated and 
interdependent crafts.” Tho the major- 
ity of the people are Jews and have in 
common their religion and certain racial 
traits, they nevertheless represent the 
different cultures and customs acquired 
from the people among whom they were 
raised, and only by suggestion, by care- 
ful guidance and temporary assistance 
we have tried to supply the essentials of 
a healthful, expanding, self-supporting 
and self-perpetuating communal life. 

Woopsing, N J. 


oe 


Money in College Athletics 


BY CLARENCE DEMING 


{Mr. Deming was captain of the Yale baseball nine for two seasons during the 
carly seventies, and his interest in college athletics has never flagged since then. His 
long residence at the seat of the greatest athletic university in the United States lends 
special significance to his remarks at this the opening of the college year.—EDITOR. ] 


HE gray haired college athlete, who, 

a third of a century ago, bore his 

part on the ball field or in the boat 
found some elements in the sport which 
he misses sadly in the highly developed 
intercollegiate athletics of to-day. They 
may be summarized as (1) a large ele- 
ment of pure recreation reaching out 
from the trained teams and crews to the 


undergraduate constituency in general; 
(2) an absence of the professional spirit, 
and (3) almost complete freedom from 
modern problems in athletic finance. 

_ The recreative spirit expressed itself 
in class and “scrub” nines, interclass 
competitions hardly less emulative than 
the rivalries between colleges, boating 
parties and small boating clubs. The 
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original boat club at Yale some sixty 
years ago, indeed, owned an eight-oared 
craft so staunch and sea worthy that her 
crew did not hesitate to cross Long Is- 
land Sound—and she symbolized for many 
years the recreative boating spirit of the 
college. On the ball field there were no 
admission fees, no grand stands, no va- 
ried and costly athletic plants. Under- 
graduates went to their own pockets for 
the support of nine or crew, and expenses 
were cut down under the stress of this 
plan of voluntary taxation; and such 
terms as intercollege codes to check 
masked professionalism and _ special 
scholarship rules for athletics were un- 
dreamed of in the academic vocabulary. 
A certain simplicity, high amateur qual- 
ity, and what may be termed “ natural- 
ness,” pervaded the whole atmosphere of 
college sports. 

Since those days moderate colleges 
have grown into great universities with 
large professional schools annexed; the 
undergraduate body has waxed fourfold 
in numbers, and athletics have expanded, 
not merely in kinds, but both absolutely 
and relatively in ratio to the other ac- 
tivities and functions of the universities. 

The athletic branch of university life, 
from being a mere side matter, has be- 
come institutional. It takes its place 
along with the deeper problems of the 
curricula, whether in scholarship or 
physical expansion. It must have its 
codes, its partial supervision by the fac- 
ulty, its large capital vested in athletic 
fields and buildings, and, during the last 
decade, with the swift growth of foot- 
ball to a kind of popular frenzy, it has 
reached a fiscal magnitude with grave 
questions and abuses of its own which 
each year must press more and more on 
the attention of academic authorities. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that a successful manufacturer 
dies at just the period of a great enlarge- 
ment of his business and of its profits. 
He leaves as heirs three sons, very young 
men, luxuriously brought up, ease-loving 
but not immoral, somewhat loosely 
joined with their father in his business 
and with generous views of its stability 
and of its money returns. Such a situ- 


ation, with qualifications to be pointed 
out hereafter, suggests the existing rela- 
tion of undergraduate management to 
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athletic finances. With from $30,000 to 
$50,000 coming in from a season of foot- 
ball alone, with total athletic receipts per-: 
haps double those figures, and with 
ramified branches of athletics to be sup- 
ported, the financial problem has become 
too large for the undergraduate mind— 
and time. The distribution of tickets 
alone for a modern “ big ” football game 
involves a mechanism the size and in- 
tricacy of which would require too many 
words for description. Then there is the 
final adjustment of profits to the various 
athletic interests; the question of the 
subsidy to nonprofitable branches, such 
as boating and track athletics, and an in- 
finite number of items in each branch to 
be audited and reduced to balance book- 
keeping. The proper accounts in ath- 
letics of a large American university to- 
day match those of a good sized college 
or a great factory, and are crowded, prac- 
tically, into five months of the academic 
year; and untrained undergraduates, not 
averaging more than twenty-one years 
old, do the spending. 

The natural results of wastage and 
extravagance follow logically. The 
money, that comes easy, easy goes. We 
find, for example, in one university ath- 
letic expenses growing during five years 
from $39,000 to $67,000, in round num- 
bers. Traveling expenses during that 
brief period more than double and the 
same is true of such items as hotel bills 
and sporting supplies. When we find 
such an entry as $2,008 for sporting 
goods in one baseball season, and more 
than double those figures for football 
goods, one marvels at ingenuities of ex- 
travagance in athletic expenses. Cost of 
coachers shows the same scale of increase. 
It is a recent fact that at an Eastern 
university a crack football coach obtained 
$5,000 for his few weeks’ training; and 
even when the coachers charge nothing 
but expenses they come in numbers which 
—especially at training tables and hotels 
—add materially to the bills. It is on 
those training tables that athletic extrava- 
gance spells its greatest overgrowth. The 
football men often have two of them— 
for the first and second teams—and they 
would hardly scruple at three if a new 
squad and table contained the germ of 
a new guard or fullback. Some $20 per 
man per week—and more rather than 








iess—appears to be the prevailing cost of 
the training table for board alone; and 
it is of record that considerable positive 
dishonesty is not unknown on the part 
of athletes in reducing their repayments 
based on their regular rates of board be- 
fore going to the tables—indeed, in not 
a few cases, making no repayments at all. 
To the category of the training tables 
may be added such luxuries as parlor 
cars, the best of hotel rooms and those 
features of modern athletic training 
which blend so fantastically the Spartan 
with the Sybarite. 

Something might be said on the sub- 
ject of moral effects upon the individual 
athlete of the financial dishonesties of 
the training table as well as the results of 
luxury on the poor student who happens 
to enter the athletic squad. But the im- 
mediate subject is fiscal rather than 
ethical, and in that fiscal aspect it is to be 
noted how strongly the evil tends to self- 
perpetuation. If athletic squads were 
wiped out each year by graduation and 
were created de novo, reform would find 
more solid standing ground. But aver- 
aged, at least two-thirds of an athletic 
team remain to form the nucleus of the 
next year’s squad. These continue or 
positively enlarge the tradition of ath- 
letic bounty and expense. They insist 
on the regulation fare and luxuries, the 
undergraduate manager does not want to 
be thought “mean,” and, against the 
combination of the two, graduate super- 
vision and graduate criticism have thus 
far beat in vain. 

But, in broader outlines, the evil of 
undergraduate excess in athletic finance 
grows into another bad sequel—the de- 
velopment of a mercenary spirit distinctly 
opposed to academic simplicity and 
democracy. It is not pleasant to find the 
familiar principle of “charging up to 
the consumer ” prevailing in the cost of 
college sports, but it is there, visible, even 
vivid. It is disclosed in such matters as 
the refusal to put on season tickets the 
“big” games of the year; in loading a 
reserved seat at a great football match 
with a price prohibitory to every poor 
student in a university; and—at a uni- 
versity which could be named, tho prob- 
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ably not an isolated one in the scheme— 
in the plan of pressing the undergrad- 
uates for yearly subscriptions in the face 
of an immense revenue from gate money, 
large net profits and an expense account 
which shows chronic waste. In college 
athletic finance, as in the world at large, 
a great income seems to make the meat 
it feeds on, craving more where it has 
much, and subverting the Democratic 
theory of college sports. 

In what almost every old graduate will 
concede is a morbid excess of athletics 
in undergraduate life the fiscal growth of 
athletics is near the center of the prob- 
lem. Income and outgo have already 
reached amounts in gross and a com- 
plexity in detail too great for undergrad- 
uate control, even if supplemented by 
graduate advice. They should exact close 
supervision, in generality and in particu- 
lars, a systematic policy, good bookkeep- 
ing and the treatment of gate money re- 
ceipts as a tax to be kept as low as pos- 
sible, consistent with fair expenses of the 
teams and crews and due provision for 
athletic plants. That the realization of 
these objects means, as its ultimate, fac- 
ulty control of athletic finances can hard- 
ly be doubted. It is already forecast in 
the closer attention to athletics and the 
rules of restraint which athletic questions 
are forcing on the college authorities— 
qualified here and there by “ graduate 
control ” as a kind of intermediary. That 
the athletic branch will ever become a 
source of revenue for the general pur- 
poses of a college or university is un- 
desirable, and the more enlightened view 
assimilates it, as an institution, to the 
present college gymnasiums—only with 
the gate money as fees reduced, as stated, 
to the plane of rational self-support. That 
some such change, with faculty admini- 
stration as a prime factor, to be hastened 
or delayed, according as athletic ex- 
travagance waxes or wanes, may be set 
down as a certitude of the future. The 
financial branch of athletics, with its im- 
perative propositions, may, indeed, con- 
tain the cure of what the doctors would 
call the athletic hypertrophy of the 
American college. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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A Year of Direct Legislation 


BY ELTWEED POMEROY, M.A. 


Direct LeGistatTion LeEacue 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 


HREE States have direct legisla- 
tion, or the initiative and refer- 
endum, imbedded in their consti- 

tutions—South Dakota, Utah and Ore- 
gon. Three State legislatures passed di- 
rect legislative amendments last winter— 
Massachusetts, Nevada and Missouri. 
In the first and second of these States the 
legslature must pass them a second time 
before they go to a referendum of the 
people for adoption. The people of Mis- 
souri vote at their next State election— 
November, 1904—on this constitutional 
amendment. Other facts might be cite:l, 
such as that it has recently gone into the 
charters of such cities as San Francisco, 
Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, 
Wash., and for franchises into the char- 
ters of Nashville, Minneapolis, etc., but 
these are enough to show the progress of 
this reform. 

The practical man at once asks how is 
it working. In June, 1902, the people of 
Oregon adopted their amendment, and 
last winter the legislature passed a law 
to carry it into effect in detail, altho it 
actually went into operation on the dec- 
laration of the vote in 1902. 

Hon. W. S. U’Reu, formerly State 
Senator and leader of the direct legisla- 
tion forces, writes: 

“ The first effect of the referendum in Ore- 
gon is the comparative absence of charges of 
corruption and partisanship against the legis- 
lature. The newspapers have generally spoken 
well of the last assembly or said nothing, while 
for the previous ten years, at least, the rule 
has been that bitter things were printed about 
the want of honor and intelligence among the 
legislators. Altogether the last session of the 
last assembly was the best for many years, 
and we credit a good deal of this to the direct 
legislation amendment.” 


The number of signatures required to 
refer a law to the people is 4,386. Four 
referendum petitions were circulated to 
get the four laws passed by the last Leg- 
islature voted on by the people. None of 
these petitions secured the required num- 
ber of signatures. Two of these con- 
cerned the appropriation of money for 
unusual projects, of whose wisdom there 
might naturally be a division of opinion. 
The Portland Chamber of Commerce 
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charged that the railway companies were 
circulating the petitions about one of 
these, the $65,000 State portage railway, 
but it secured the lesser number of sig- 
natures. The third petition was circu- 
lated by some mining corporations, and 
it was to secure the reference of the min- 
ing corporation tax bill. They secured 
less signatures than on either of the other 
two. The fourth petition was only cir- 
culated for three weeks and had 1,800 
signatures, and it is almost certain that 
it would have obtained the required num- 
ber if begun earlier. It was to refer to 
the people the law repealing the exemp- 
tion from taxation of $300 worth of 
household furniture. 

Inside of the legislature it has pre- 
vented even the introduction of corrupt 
measures, whether those measures grant- 
ed special privilenges to corporations or 
attacked corporations with the idea of 
their being withdrawn for a money con- 
sideration. It has also simplified and 
made fewer the laws. The legislature 
of South Dakota passed 101 or 102 laws 
at its last session. Within one week Gov- 
ernof Odell vetoed 118 out of the five or 
six hundred laws passed by the New 
York legislature, and Governor Penny- 
packer vetoed 84 of those passed by one 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature. 

The Portland Oregonian, which was 
originally opposed to direct legislation, 
said editorially recently: 

“The result may be accepted everywhere 
as it is in Oregon, as a fresh testimonial to 
the wisdom and safety of popular govern- 
ment. 

“The referendum stands accordingly as a 
safeguard in the people’s hands against per- 
nicious acts of an unworthy legislature and a 
conniving governor. Any hope of using it 
as an instrument of improper purposes must 
be infinitesimal, after the late severe test, in 
which powerful interests conspicuously failed 
in their attempt to invoke the plebiscite by 
widely circulated and strenuously urged peti- 
tions. 

“The amendment is the stronger for its 
trial; and while it is likely to remain a dead 
letter except in its operation as a potential 
check on legislative misconduct, it may yet 
have a day of abundant triumph in actual 


employment to defeat a pernicious law.” 
East Oranae. N. J. 














The Castle of Twilight 


Tue difference between braggarts in 
arms, buffoonery and cheap sensational- 
ism, written out with bloody enthusiasm 
by many novelists, and a sincere ‘inter- 
pretation of medieval life is apparent 
to every discriminating reader of histor- 
ical romances. The latter, indeed, is a 
more difficult performance than some 
who undertake it imagine, since not only 
a knowledge of history is required, but 
the power to conceive and represent inti- 
mate social and domestic details which 
belong to the individual, and which are 
not, as a rule, set down in national his- 
tory. They must, therefore, be inferred, 
faithfully reckoned from the mastodon 
bones of time that lie buried in traditions, 
old manuscripts and a more or less ob- 
solete literature that is not historical, but 
of the hour, fleeting pastorals and chan- 
sonettes of a far off day. Now, it is as 
student and interpreter of the manners 


Literature 


and customs of the Middle Ages that 
Miss Potter has delighted the readers 
of her books. Many will recall “ The 
House of De Mailly,” that appeared three 
years ago, and which is still in point of 
interest and dramatic power the best of 
her four novels. But the fourth* de-- 
serves especial attention, since it is the 
first effort made in historical fiction to 
interpret the heart of the medieval 
woman. Generally the heroine of such 
a novel is the pretty feminine bauble, to 
be fought for and won at the point of 
the sword, or she is a,mysterious ad- 
venturess, unsexed by ambitions and 
filled with dagger plots, or she is a pretty, 
skittish wench with a vixen’s tongue. 
But of the sad, patient, good women, who 
were the mothers of knights and priests 
in that day, we know little, except of their 
pose upon spectacular occasions. The 
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heart life of these silent, brave ladies, 
mured up in grim castles, while their 
lords were away at court, or in the lists 
or upon the eternal battle field, is unwrit- 
ten history. And at this late day it is 
impossible to say how near Miss Potter’s 
interpretation comes to the truth, but 
in this Castle of Twilight on the coast of 
Brittany, during the fourteenth century, 
her three heroines illustrate, each in a 
different way, the pathos, loneliness and 
monotony of their condition; and the 
whole tragedy of neglected womanhood, 
as suggested by the daily scenes in the 
weaving room of the old castle, is in 
strange contrast to the more masculine 
ideas set forth in other historical novels 
where all men are represented in the 
service of their ladies, as they seek honor 
from field to field in the warfare of the 
times. Here young brides come, one 
after another as the generations pass, only 
to find, when the honeymoon was over, 
that they were doomed to spend the re- 
mainder of their days bearing children, 
weaving tapestry and managing their 
absent lords’ castle household. 

Lenore, the fairy bride of Gerault, 
is a more or less fanciful creation, but 
Eleanor, the chatelaine of Crépuscule, 
well represents the character of the 
noble lady of feudalism, a woman of 
pride, of sorrows and of silence, who 
spent many hours daily kneeling at her 
priedieu, yet secretly rebellious against 
the Church. And here it is possible 
that the young author has transcribed 
the spirit of the age when she repre- 
sents the very intelligent bitterness of 
Eleanor’s protest against the convents 
which absorbed the daughters of these 
forsaken mothers as the wars claimed 
their sons. If any such revolt was pos- 
sible for a grand dame of the fourteenth 
century, very probably it was less ar- 
ticulate than Miss Potter represents. 
But the development of Lours, the 
young nun, is a feat unsurpassed in 
historical fiction. All of life had been 
a wild enchantment, first as a child in 
the twilight castle, then as a maiden, 
haunting the crags like a white sea 
gull. Suddenly the inevitable passion 


of youth, having no other expression, 
assumes the spiritual aspect of religion. 
Her prison life in the convent begins at 
But later a flash of Cupid’s 


fifteen. 
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wings in the face of the demure, un- 
tried little saint changes the spell of 
her enchantment from prayers to plans 
of romantic love. And the convincing 
logic with which Miss Potter follows 
the pathetic young criminal from one 
stage to another is not simply theoret- 
ical; it is historically correct, so that 
the reader readily comprehends why 
many of these hereditary brides of 
Heaven lapsed in virtue and suffered 
the long penance of a lifetime. 

From the author’s own account she 
received inspiration to write this tale 
from hearing a certain musical com- 
position, and she carries the minor key 
of the strain through the entire concep- 
tion. There is a brooding melancholy, 
infinitely sad, that shadows forth in 
gray monastic piles and dim cathedral 
spires, a gloom never quite dispelled 
by the chilly sunlight upon the rocky 
shore, nor by the occasional féte days, 
nor even the meadow dances behind 
the cliffs. And finally the reader closes 
the book with a vision of three hooded 
women standing forlornly upon a high 
terrace above the sea whom the very 
ages seem to have forgotten. Indeed, 
Charlotte Weber’s illustrations go far 
toward interpreting the history and 
mood in which the novel is written. 


# 


Napoleon at St. Helena 


GourGAuD, who from son of a musi- 
cian in the King’s orchestra, rose to 
prominent command in Napoleon’s 
army, was one of the small party which 
attended the fallen Emperor at St. 
Helena. His journal, containing the 
substance of many conversations with 
Napoleon, was first published in 1808, 
and gives, according to Lord Rose- 
bery’s estimate, “the one capital and 
superior record of life at St. Helena.” 
Mrs. Latimer’s excellent translation,* 
considerably abridged and at times, it 
must be confessed, somewhat annoy- 
ingly expurgated, is a valuable addi- 
tion to our English library on Napo- 
leon, and of itself makes good reading. 

One is more than ever impressed, on 





* TALKS OF NAPOLEON AT St. HELENA WITH 
GENERAL BARON GouRGAUD. Translated, and with 
Notes, by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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going over these pages, by the extraor- 
dinary versatility and alertness of the 
prisoner’s mind, hy his candor in ac- 
knowledging his past errors of judg- 
ment, by his penetration into charac- 
ter. Indeed, history presents no paral- 
lel to the intimate talk, ranging over 
innumerable subjects, of a man of 
Napoleon’s practical powers. The 
vision of a great Eastern empire seems 
to have never left him. “ With the 
French in reserve, and the Arabs as 
auxiliaries, I should have been master 
of the Orient. I should have taken pos- 
session of India,” he says on one occa- 
sion, and the thought is repeated many 
times. He was curious to discover a 
resemblance between himself and 
Mohammed. Equally with the yearn- 
ing for these grandiose visions his mind 
dwelt on the little mistakes of his reign. 
“T regret now,” he says, “that I did 
not walk about Paris incognito. I 
might possibly have been recognized, 
but I could have put on a wig.” As for 
his estimate of his contemporaries, we 
must content ourselves with a single 
quotation : 


“Talleyrand got money out of everything, 
and he really has great talent for stock-jobbing. 
I am certain that he sold documents to the 
English, not important ones, but secondary let- 
ers which he sent to Pitt. It had been inti- 
mated to him that for each of these he would 
be paid one thousand louis. The Prince of 
Benevento (Talleyrand) is not a man of trans- 
cendent merit. He hates work, but he knows 
how to hold his tongue. He rarely gives ad- 
vice, but can make others talk. If you over- 
whelm a man with your own views, or your 
counsel, you must have a certain regard for 
him; now Talleyrand never cared for anything 
but his own personal interests. The thing that 
might be of the greatest service to the state 
he put aside, if it would not contribute to his 
advantage. One might say of him that he was 
utterly without moral consciousness. I never 
knew any one so entirely indifferent to right 
and wrong. He is able to let none of his 
thoughts appear in his face; and he knows 
when to hold his tongue. The Prince of Bene- 
vento has another advantage; he can sit up and 
keep awake till three o’clock in the morning, 
which is a great advantage to a man who has 
much to do with public affairs. . . . What 
makes me think that there can be no God who 
metes out punishmnet is that good people are 
so often unhappy and rascals prosperous. You 
will see that Talleyrand will die in his bed.” 
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Tacitus 


THE capacity of Gaston Boissier as a 
critic of Latin literature and an exponent 
of Roman life has long been demon- 
strated. Men who now consider them- 
selves old had not yet been born when 
his scholarly papers began to illuminate 
the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and a goodly number of vol- 
umes of these papers have gone through 
edition after edition in book form. It is 
hardly likely that we shall see anything 
more from his hand during his lifetime, 
and so the volume* before us will arouse 
a peculiar interest in all who have learned 
to admire his bright and scholarly pro- 
ductions. His consideration of Tacitus 
falls under four heads, the first taking up 
the question how Tacitus became a writer 
of history, the second studying his con- 
ception of history, the third dealing with 
his judgment upon the Czsars, and the 
fourth with his own political opinions. 
We shall not attempt any exposition of 
these chapters. In general, the author 
takes moderate, common-sense views of 
the problems before him. Tacitus is 
neither the ideal expositor of a nation’s 
life, too impartial ever to do injustice and 
too conscientious ever to make mistakes 
of fact through insufficient investigation, 
nor, on the other hand, is he a dishonest 
partisan, garbling his authorities in order 
to support preconceived opinions. That 
he came to his task filled with opinions 
very firmly held is evident on the surface 
to any modern reader even fairly 
equipped for passing judgment on such 
matters, but it was his honest endeavor 
to tell the truth, for all that. As to his 
own political opinions, Boissier combats 
the theory that he was an irreconcilable 
opponent of the Empire, desirous of the 
restoration of the Republic. Rather, he 
regarded the change as inevitable, at the 
time when it came, but looked back with 
favor on many virtues of the old régime, 
and felt an intense moral resentment 
against the evils which had developed 
under imperial rule. 

Appended to the chapters on Tacitus 
and forming fully one-third of the vol- 
ume are three essays of an earlier date, 
not written with the present subject in 
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view, but nevertheless serving well to 
throw light upon it. The first deals with 
the Schools of Declamation at Rome, not 
so fully as Cucheval, in the first volume 
of his History of Roman Eloquence, but 
perhaps more attractively in point of 
style. This chapter is particularly appro- 
priate, since it appears quite likely that 
the striking style of Tacitus, wonderfully 
effective for oral presentation, owed not 
a little of its piquancy to the habit of 
authors’ readings prevalent at the time. 
The second subsidiary chapter deals with 
the means of circulating the news in an- 
cient Roman times, and the third has for 
its subject the poet Martial. The French 
classicists are exceedingly effective in 
just such a presentation of Greek and 
Roman subjects as is needed in this coun- 
try to-day, if classical studies are to ful- 
fill their proper function in American 
education. They do not waste their ef- 
forts upon minute points of philological 
research of no importance except to the 
specialist, but they get at those features 
of their text which sustain a substantial 
relation to the life of to-day, and present 
their results in so bright and lucid a style 
that the reader follows with the mini- 
mum of effort. Classical teachers in 
America who are wondering how to re- 
vive and maintain an adequate interest 
in Greek and Latin as a factor in the edu- 
cation of the young would perhaps do 
well to give somewhat less attention to 
the grammatical researches of the Ger- 
mans, and see whether the literary critics 
of France, such as M. Boissier, have not 
something of immediate value to offer. 


ad 


Young People’s History of Holland. By 
William Elliot Griffis. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 


A greatly condensed history, written in 
a colloquial way, and for that reason pre- 


sumably adapted to young people. The 
effort has seldom succeeded, as witness 
Dickens’s lamentable failure in his 
“Child’s History of England.” The re- 
fusal of the present generation to accept 
the “child’s histories” of Jacob Abbott 
at the value placed on them by their pro- 
genitors is also in point. Dr. Griffis has 
accomplished his task as well as it prob- 
ably can be done on the old lines, and has 
supplied an abundance of pleasantly told 
stories which his young readers can be 
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relied upon to pick out while carefully 
skipping all the interspersed didactic por- 
tions. But the boy or girl who is gen- 
uinely interested in the marvelous history 
of Holland will not stop short of Motley. 
and once under the thraldom of those 
pages will have little taste left for any- 
thing else. Perhaps that is exactly where 
Dr. Griffis hopes to lead. If so, his suc- 
cess would, we think, have been better 
assured if he had chosen the alternative 
of filling gaps in the narrative, in pref- 
erence to the overcrowding of facts 
which the demands of brevity often force 
upon him. a 
The Substitute. By W. N. Harben. 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.50 
Where interest depends almost entirely 
upon the delineation of a series of char- 
acters, as it does when the author chooses 
primitive types, the short story is the pre- 
ferable literary form. As a rule, the con- 
sciousness of such people and the con- 
ditions that bring them forth are too 
simple to warrant a more considerable 
treatment. Thus Mr. Harbén’s new 
novel, The Substitute, is as much a fail- 
ure in one sense as it is a success in an- 
other. As an interpreter of Blue Ridge 
Mountain folk in the South he has never 
been surpassed by any other dialect 
writer of that section. He has caught 
into inimitable phrases the drollery of 
their humor, he writes out with passion 
their spiritual bondage to old religious 
creeds and dogmas, and he has discov- 
ered the key to their pathetic philosophy 
of life. He shows us in them the old 
worldly wise motives made primitive, al- 
most to the point of becoming mere in- 
stincts. But the volume is not so much 
a consecutive romance as it is a series of 
character sketches, fitted into one com- 
munity setting, which brings the story 
to a different, individual climax in al- 
most every chapter. And when we con- 
sider the erratic, naturally perverse 
men and women who move, each at his 
own gait, through the scenes, it is evident 
that the author would have had difficulty 
in massing them into a one-hero tale. 
Another thing, Mr. Harben is essentially 
an interpreter of mountain types. He can- 
not accomplish in literary expression the 
essential temperamental difference be- 
tween the aristocrat and the “ cracker.” 
Altho his.story whirls fiercely around the 
one aristocratic family in the village, it is 
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apparent that the only distinction between 
them and their less affected neighbors is 
a matter of manner, not of instincts—of 
pose rather than personality. This is not 
so much a deliberate blasphemy on Mr. 
Harben’s part as it is a lack of power to 
conceive the difference between a thor- 
oughbred and a scrub. 

& 


Our Feathered Game. A Handbook ot the 
North American Game Birds. By Dwight 
W. Huntington. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.00 net. 


Nowadays we 
the authors and 


bag more birds from 
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Exits and Entrances. By C. W. Stoddard 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.25. 
Mr. Stoddard has the advantage of 
having beaten a great deal about the 
world and met a goodly number of per- 
sons who loom large in our modern field 
of vision. And from his reminiscences 
of these celebrities his volume of essays 
catches a reflected glory over and above 
its own peculiar brightness, particularly 
as so many of his subjects are now dead, 
and one is inclined with amiable senti- 
mentalism to welcome any scrap of gos- 
sip which serves to renew the sense of 
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publishers than 
we do on the 
stubble fields 
and marshes. It 
is almost too 
provoking for 
a sportsman to 
read Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s book on 
game birds, for 
countless new 
varieties as well! 
as the old fa- 
vorites whir up 
in easy range 
from every 
page. Every bird 
that is shot at 
for sport in the 
U nited States 
has its chapter 
or paragraph, 
depending upon 
its importance ; 
and its habits 
and characteris- 
tics are set forth 
with fullness 
and authority, 
and as there is about as much incident 
as. description, the book is very 
readable. There are introductory chap- 
ters on Guns, Dogs and Game Pre- 
serves, and an appendix containing tech- 
nical notes on each bird, followed by 
photographic plates of most of the birds 
described, small but very suggestive. We 
know of no cover that contains as great 
a variety of game birds as this book, and 
the percentage of hits made by the au- 
thor is far above the average. It de- 
serves a place near every gun rack. 





Wild Turkey. 





(From “ Our Feathered Game’) 


personal presence and benumb the ache 


of irreparable loss. In this respect the 
opening paper on Stevenson will appeal 
very strongly to his admirers for its bits 
of characteristic parody and its glimpses 
of the boyish enthusiasm so dear to read- 
ers of the Letters. It is amusing, too, to 
read Mr. Stoddard’s account of his intro- 
duction to George Eliot, in which the 
awful solemnity of anticipation is so lu- 
dicrously resolved by the simplicity of a 
very homely reality. While “ A Humor- 
ist Abroad” presents Mark Twain in 
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dressing gown and slippers in the easy, 
familiar attitudes inexpressibly dear to 
the public heart. In short, Mr. Stoddard, 
tho never indiscreet, knows all the lit- 
erary gossip with the fullness and accu- 
racy of a “review editor,” and to any 
one who likes clever chit-chat of that kind 
his book is capable of affording consider- 
able entertainment. 


The Red Triangle. 
Boston: L. C. 

A modification of the Sherlock Holmes 
romance. There is the private detective 
of genius, rejoicing in the euphonious 
name of Martin Hewitt, together with a 
subservient fag, in the shape of a news- 
paper man, and the public and official 
policeman, to give the proper chiaroscuro 
—all banded against the tremendous 
genius of crime, who unites to the usual 
qualifications of successful villainy the 
uncanny gift of hypnotism. The book 
gains nothing by a comparison with the 
best of Dr. Doyle’s, tho such a compari- 
son it actually forces upon the reader. 
But the episodes, which are all tangled 
into a common mesh, are sufficiently ex- 
citing to while away a slack afternoon— 
some are even rather ingenious. 


& 
Essays on Great Writers. By Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.50 net. 

A volume of literary essays such as 
these, dealing freshly and vitally with 
Montaigne and Mac= iay and Thackeray 
and other great w: rs, is doubly wel- 
come in the midst of so many books that 
have nothing to do with literature. So 
often in the humdrum of life and in the 
press of much ephemeral reading, we 
forget the great joy we have had from 
the true books, and need a clever coaxing 
voice like this to recall us to our own 
intellectual happiness. Mr. Sedgwick, 
whose name is well known in The At- 
lantic Monthly, writes in the tradition of 
Lowell, spreading forth the delights of 
reading with pointed cleverness and 
avoiding for the most part the more 
problematic sides of a question. He is 
never dull, always sprightly, and, barring 
perhaps a one-sided estimate of Thack- 
eray, eminently sound. A few lines on 
Montaigne will give some notion of his 
manner: 


By Arthur Morrison. 
Page & Co., $1.50 


‘regions. 
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“Montaigne is not for the young man. 
Youth has convictions; its feelings purport 
absolute verity; it possesses reality: why go 
a-fishing for dreams? But when the blood 
runs cooler, when we are glad to be safe on 
earth, when of a winter’s evening we listen to 
the pleasant shoot of the bolt that- shall keep 
us to ourselves, and draw up to the fire, then 
Montaigne is supreme. He is so agreeable, so 
charming, so skillful in taking up one subject, 
then another, so well practiced in conversation, 
so perfect a host. We are translated into his 
library. He wanders about the room, taking 
from his shelves one book after another, open- 
ing them at random, reading a scrap, and then 
talking about it. On he goes, talking wisely, 
wittily, kindly, while the flickering firelight 
plays over his sensitive, intelligent face, and 
the Gascon moon shines in patches on the 
floor, till the world we are used to dissolves 
under his talk, and its constituent parts waver 
and flicker with the firelight.” 


& 


Vacation Days in Greece. By Rufus B. 
Richardson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.00. 

Of books of travel in the better known 
parts of Greece we have a sufficiency, but 
comparatively little has been printed 
about the bypaths and more inaccessible 
Of these, in large part, Pro- 
fessor Richardson writes, and readers 
who have followed his articles in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT know that he writes with a 
picturesque pen. His book is called Va- 
cation Days, but they are the days of one 
who has lived for eleven years in Greece, 
whose position at the head of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens has made him familiar with the 
historic scenes of the land, and whose 
temperament has led him to explore the 
romantic scenes by land and water, such 
as Tempe, Arcadia, Thermopyle, Ache- 
loos, Euripos—their very names are the 
substance of poetry. If one were obliged 
to select the most interesting chapter of 
the volume, he would probably choose 
that on Thessaly, with its homely ex- 
cursion into Tempe (“On that evening 
we caught for the first time the notes of 
the Greek frogs, Brek-ke-ke-kek-koak- 
koak, reproducing Aristophanes with the 
exception of a few sibilants”) and its 
view of the lofty Meteora cloisters. The 
book closes with “ A Tour in Sicily ” and 
‘“ Dalmatia,” as being outlying regions 
of ancient Greece. The volume contains 


a number of full-page illustrations. 
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The House on the’ Sands. 
riott. New York: John Lane, $1.50. 

A story of English life at the close of 
the Boer War, written by a young man 
who is supposed to be a disciple of 
George Meredith. The scenes shift from 
London to Godfrey Julien’s country place 
and from there to “ The House.on the 
Sands,” where lives his gentleman ten- 
ant, Lanyon. About this strange house- 
hold the story really centers. Lanyon is 
one of those earlier idealists in socialism 
who broke away from the movement 
when an attempt was made to reduce the 
idea to a practical form of living. And 
his companion in seclusion is -Audrey 
Thurston, a woman ten years younger. 
They agreed to live together as brother 
and sister. But when this folly had lasted 
long enough to spoil the woman’s reputa- 
tion and to develop Lanyon’s ideality into 
a dangerous form of insanity, another 
-man appeared upon the scene. Now, while 
it is evident that Audrey might remain 
a sister to Lanyon, she loves Julien and 
would marry him. Mr. Marriott does 
not neglect the dramatic possibilities of 
such a situation, but he is especially for- 
tunate in interpreting the more delicate 
psychic features. As is the case with 
most English novels, much space is given 
to politics. It is impossible to say why 
it is that not only are nearly all the heroes 
in English fiction nowadays Prime Minis- 
ters, but the author usually writes out 
the whole political scheme by which he 
came into power. However, it is a fact 
which accounts for the potbellied form of 
these English romances. In each you 
may count on two hundred pages being 
devoted to what the author knows or pre- 
dicts of the national policy. 


ad 


’Twixt God and Mammon. By W. E. Tire 
buck. New York: Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


According to Mr. Hall Caine, who in- 
troduces this volume, “it was reported 
that Count Tolstoy considered certain 
passages ” in one of this same author’s 
previous books (“Miss Grace of All 
Souls”) “the best examples of modern 
English fiction.” And Mr. Caine himself 
remarks of the author that “ his hope was 
to write his name among the names of 
the English novelists, and if I am any 
judge of the art, he has certainly done 
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so.” Posterity, however, we are ‘very 
much afraid, will hardly sustain the judg- 
ment of these eminent authorities, if all 
Mr. Tirebuck’s novels are like the present 
example. It has, indeed, a kind of large- 
ness, a solidity of conception. It is a 
serious piece of work and deals with one 
of the great issues of life, a clergyman’s 
hesitation between the worldly and the 
spiritual way, with a woman as a tutelary 
genius on either path. And it affects us, 
furthermore, with that particular sense 
of strangeness which is the sign of an 
original vision of life with which the 
reader is as yet unfamiliar. But both 
plan and insight are partly frustrated by 
the execution. As Mr. Caine says, again 
justly, the writer “lacked invention, he 
was deficient in power of construction, 
and he had no real gift of selection.” But 
in spite of these very serious drawbacks, 
which pretty nearly cut the ground from 
under his feet one would suppose, in 
spite, too, of the crude sensationalism of 
the dénotiment, the novel, posthumous 
as it comes to us and without the author’s 
revision, does produce an effect consider- 
ably more impressive than nine out of ten 
of the general cry of current writings. 


as 


The Millionaire’s Son. By Anna Robeson 
Brown. Boston: Dana Estes & Co., $1.50. 


This is the story of a young man’s ef- 
fort to choose between the conventional 
career of a millionaire’s son and the 
higher life of thought and social service. 
And it is exceedingly well written, altho 
the author develops the situation upon an 
intellectual plane which the average 
reader will find a little difficult. 


as 
The Golden Kingdom. By Andrew Balfour. 
Boston: L. C. Page Co., $1.50. 


The fact that a story of adventure is 
improbable renders it the more fascinat- 
ing to the reader, whose lazy imagination 
craves the wings of another man’s fancy 
to bear it out into the regions of incredi- 
bility. And The Golden Kingdom is a 
stirring tale of adventure which purports 
to be founded upon a manuscript of the 
seventeenth century. It sweeps us Over 
high seas in a slave ship, plunges us into 
the untrodden fastnesses of Southern 
Africa, and involves us in many critical 
situations, all through the author’s power 
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to realize in pictorial phrases a condition 
of things almost inconceivable to the 
average mind. What he has written is 
not only entertaining, but the novelty of 
it is refreshing. 

* 


Marjorie. By ~~ Huntly McCarthy. New 
York: R. H. Russell, $1.50. 

The charm of some stories lies in the 
way they are told. And it is not the ma- 
terial in this book that will recommend 
it, for it is made up of the same young- 
man fancies, the same sea adventures 
that are familiar to every reader of pirate 
tales; but it is the naive simplicity of the 
author’s literary style which catches and 
holds the fancy. The whole conception is 
written out so plainly, with so much sin- 
cerity and precision, that we are re- 
minded of Frank R. Stockton’s veracious 
use of the incredible. Every lover of 
desperate straits in fiction, where love and 
pirates and mutineers and gallant men 
take active parts, will be delighted with 
Marjorie and her Friends. 


st 


Birds in Their Relations to Man. A Manual 
of Economic Ornithology for the United 
States and Canada. By Clarence M. Weed 
and Ned Dearborn. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $2.50 net. 

A scientific treatise, very agreeably 
written, and readable for pleasure as well 
as for profit. It is the first comprehensive 
work which renders popularly available 
not merely results of the many scattered 
investigations into the food habits -of 
birds, but also those which have been 
conducted under the Division of Biologi- 
cal Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture. To these have been added 
much data from the individual studies of 
the authors, both lifelong students of 
ornithology. The book shows how im- 
portant is the part played by birds in 
crop production, and the character and 
quantity of their food. It also indicates 
the species which are useful and the best 
methods of conserving them, discusses 
game laws, and gives an excellent bibli- 
ography of the whole subject. An in- 
valuable work for farmers and bird lovers 
generally, especially as it furnishes in 
full the strictly practical and economic 
reasons against the wholesale destruction 
of bird life for dress adornment. 
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A Master Hand. The Sto 
Richard Dallas. New 
nam’s Sons, $1.00 net. 

A detective story calculated to hold:the 
reader’s attention to the end. Five friends 
in New York meet together one evening 
in the apartment of one of the number to 
play cards. After the party breaks up 
the host is found murdered in the room, 
and the writer of the story, who calls 
himself an assistant in the district at- 
torney’s office, undertakes to work the 
case up. The plot is quite simple but 
well managed, and the characterization 
rather better than in the average de- 
tective story. 


of aCrime. By 
ork: G. P. Put 
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The Love of Monsieur. By George Gibbs. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

To one unacquainted with the stirring 
adventure novels of Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man and the picturesque and engaging 
little romance, “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
this hark-back to both would probably 
prove entirely satisfactory. Comparisons 
are odious, but occasionally it is impos- 
sible to avoid them, and in the present 
instance the parallelism is too obvious to 
be ignored. However, The Love of 
Monsieur is a bright, wholesome tale of 
adventure in which love finds the way 
through parlous happenings and dire 
distresses, and in these vacation-days 
when both body and mind are apt to be 
on the wing, a diverting book will not 
be subjected to too critical a reading nor 
too exacting an examination. 


a 


Literary Notes 


BENZIGER BrotHers publish “The Great 
Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII” in au- 


thorized translations. (Price $2.00 net.) 


...-Little) Brown & Co. announce new 
“handy volume sets of the standard novelists,” 
including Dumas, Jane Austen, Victor Hugo 
and Bulwer. 

....The Baker & Taylor Company has issued 
a new edition of “ Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny,” 
Effie Bignell’s popular story of two robins. 
(Price, $1.00 net.) 

.+..The Macmillan Company publish “ The 
Saint of the Dragon’s Dale,” by William 
Stearns Davis, in their Series of Little Novels 
by Favorite Authors. (Price 50 cents.) 

....‘ The Motor Book,” by R. J. Mecredy, 
gives full descriptions, with illustrations, of all 
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sorts of motor carriages and explains their 
management. (John Lane, $1.00 het.) 


....We would call attention once more to 
the excellent fullness and arrangement of the 
Dictionary and Concordance bound up with the 
Teachers’ Edition of the American Standard 
Revised Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 


....A very tastefully made little book called 
“Bachelor Bigotries” is published by Paul 
Elder & Co., of San Francisco. It contains 365 
quotations, for the days of the year, all para- 
phrasing the Old Proverb, “ Honest men marry 
young; wise men never.” (Price $1.00 net.) 


...-Little, Brown & Co. publish an optimistic 
and on the whole commendable history of 
“ American Literature in Its Colonial and Na- 
tional Periods,” by Lorenzo Sears, Professor 
of American Literature in Brown University. 
The volume is adapted both for class-room use 
and for general reading. (Price, $1.50 net.) 


....‘ The History of Johnny Quae Genus” 
has been brought out in the same style as “ Dr. 
- Syntax in Search of the Picturesque.” We 
should like very much to see the other two 
tours of the amiable doctor presented with re- 
prints of Rowlandson’s illustrations. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


.....Volume VII of “ Historic Highways of 
America” contains a monograph on “ Portage 
Paths,” by Archer Butler Hulbert. As Mr. 
Hulbert says in his Preface: “ The little por- 
tage pathways which connected the heads of 
our rivers and lakes or offered the voyageur a 
‘thoroughfare around the cataracts and rapids 
of our rivers were the ‘Keys of the 
Continent’ a century or so ago. The forts, 
chapels, trading stations, treaty houses, council 
fires, boundary stones, camp grounds, and vil- 
lages located at these strategic points all prove 
this.” 


...-M: Walter Dunne announces the first 
complete edition in English of Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s Works, to be published in seventeen 
handsome volumes. The translation promises 
to be well done, and the illustrations, including 
seventy or more photogravures, are the work 
of distinguished French and American drafts- 
men. It is the intention of the publisher to 
make this the definitive edition of Maupassant 
in English. De Maupassant had all of Bal- 
zac’s insight into the human heart, with more 
than Balzac’s imagination. He possessed 
moreover what Balzac never possessed—the 
ability to say what he had to say in few words. 
As M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador has 
said, what Flaubert, Zola and others before 
and after De Maupassant take a page to say, 
is said by De Maupassant in “ten masterly 
lines,” 
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Boracic acid in the soup, 
Wood alcohol in wine, 

Cutsups dyed a lurid hue 
By using aniline; 


The milk—the kind the old cow gives 
"Way down at Cloverside— 

It’s one-third milk and water, and— 
And then—formaldehyde. 


The syrup’s bleached by using tin, 
And honey’s just glucose, 

And what the fancy butter is 
The goodness gracious knows! 


Meantime all the germs and things 
Are buzzing fit to kill; 
If the food you eat don’t git you, 
The goldarned microbes will. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


FOOTBALL DAYS. 


The football days have come again, the glad- 
dest of the year; 

One side of Willie’s nose is gone, and Tom 
has lost an ear; 

Heaped on the field, the players jab, and 
punch and claw and tear, 

They knock the breath from those beneath and 
gouge without a care; 

They break .each other’s arms and legs, and 
pull joints out of place, 

And here and there is one who gets his teeth 
kicked from his face. 


The freshman. and the sophomore, besmeared 
with grime and mud, 

Go gallantly to get the ball and quit all bathed 
in blood; 

The senior knocks the junior down and kicks 
him in the chest, 

The high-school boy is carried home and 
gently laid ai rest, ; 

While here and there a crowded stand col- 
lapses ’neath its weight, 

And forty people get more than they paid for 
at the gate. 

O brave, O happy, careless days! How deep 
the mother’s joy 

What time she thinks of all the things they’re 
doing to her boy! 

How proud she is to know that he is on the 
team; . how sweet ; 

His face appears to her since it is only bloody 
meat ! 

With honest pride she lays away his amputated 
ear 

And puts his eye in alcohol to be a souvenir. 

—Chicago Tribune. 











Editorials 


The Isthmian Canal 


CoLoBIA has rejected the canal treaty 
signed by her representative at Washing- 
ton, and her Congress is languidly con- 
sidering a bill authorizing President 
Marroquin to negotiate a new treaty 
upon conditions which the United States 
will never accept. This is the situation 
at Bogota, as disclosed by the latest dis- 
patches from that remote capital. At the 
time wher these words are written the 
news from Bogota shows that at 5 p.m. 
on the 22d, the last day for a ratification 
of the Hay-Herran treaty, no action upon 
the pending bill had been taken. The 
treaty was dead. If no request for an 
extension of time was made in the re- 
maining hours of that day, what ought 
President Roosevelt to do? He is not re- 
quired by the Spooner Act to turn im- 
mediately from Panama to Nicaragua 
and to make a treaty for a canal on the 
Nicaragua route. This will not be the 
alternative until he shall have failed to 
obtain from Colombia the needed rights 
and territorial control within “a reason- 
able time ” and upon “ reasonable terms.” 
He is empowered to decide that more 
time should be used in striving to reach 
a satisfactory agreement with Colombia. 
We hope that he will so decide, and that 
he will spare no effort to convince the 
Colombian Goverment that its own inter- 
ests as well as those of the entire civilized 
world require it to accept the liberal terms 
of the treaty negotiated and ratified at 
Washington. 

We fear, however, that this cannot be 
accomplished unless some plan shall be 
devised for intimate and friendly confer- 
enees of the two contracting Powers. So 
far as we can learn, the causes of the re- 
jection of the treaty at Bogota were as 
follows : the opposition of a political party 
or faction to the President now in office, 
who accepted the agreement; the resent- 
ment of certain sensitive and impulsive 
Spanish-American legislators, because it 
seemed to them that our State Depart- 
ment’s friendly warning against any sub- 
stantial amendment of the treaty was an 
attempt to restrain their liberty of action; 
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a conviction that our Government would 
consent to pay $10,000,000 more, and that 
$10,000,000 could be extorted from the 
French company ; a failure of the Colom- 
bian politicians to agree among them- 
selves as to a division of the spoils; Co- 
lombian ignorance of our ways and pur- 
poses, and the lack of means of easy and 
frequent communication between the two 
capitals. We have seen no indication that 
legislators at Bogota were corrupted by 
persons or corporations desiring to pre- 
vent the construction of a canal. There 
is no more evidence of such interference 
than there is in support of Mr. Henry 
Watterson’s remarkable assertion that 
our Senate was induced to prefer the 
Panama route by a bribe of half the sum 
to be paid to the French company— 
“$20,000,000 for the thieves in France 
and $20,000,000 for the thieves in Amer- 
ica,”—or of a suggestion that any Wash- 
ington legislator’s labors in behalf of the 
Nicaragua route have been stimulated by 
a desire to share in the sum that might 
be realized hereafter upon the claims of 
the Maritime Canal Company. What has 
taken place at Bogota can be fully ex- 
plained, we think, by a knowledge of the 
character and ways of the Spanish- 
American politician, and by the condition 
of a country that has been racked for four 
years by bloody revolution, and whose 
currency is worth less than one cent on 
the dollar. 

The Isthmian canal ought to be made 
on the Panama route. We desire to con- 
struct it there and are ready to begin the 
work. It is especially for the interest of 
Colombia that the canal should be in that 
place. We shall not take possession of 
the Isthmus by force, nor shall we pre- 
tend that the old treaty of 1846 authorizes 
us to make there a waterway for ships. 
We shall not incite the people of Panama 
to revolt. (If, however, those people 
should establish and maintain their in- 
dependence without any assistance from 
us, and should offer to us the privileges 
which Colombia has withheld, we might 
be able to accept them honorably) The 
merits of the Panama route, when it is 
compared with the route in Nicaragua, 























are so manifest, in our opinion, that all 
honorable methods should be used in an 
attempt to take advantage of them. 
What is needed now is an opportunity 
for friendly consultation and argument. 
In this matter, Colombia and the United 
States have seemed to be separated by 
almost as much space as yawns between 
two planets. There has been no contact 
except by means of the two Ministers, 
and these have not been very efficient 
agents of communication. When there 
was danger in Havana of a serious mis- 
understanding of the aims and purposes 
of the United States, we suggested that 
the entire Cuban Congress, or a Commis- 
sion representing it, be brought to Wash- 
ington for a friendly conference. A 
Commission was sent from Havana, and 
much good was accomplished by its visit. 
Our Government ought to-know the views 
and the sentiment of Colombia with re- 
spect to this canal question ; the leaders of 
Colombian opinion should have a better 
knowledge of our views and purposes 
than they now possess. This mutual en- 
lightenment, so much to be desired at 
this time, when perhaps the lack of it is 
the only thing that prevents an agree- 
ment as to the canal, might be gained by 
a conference or by the efforts of a joint 
Commission, sitting in some neutral city, 
or for a time at one capital and then at 
the other. The President and Congress 
would find it profitable to consider such 
a plan for promoting international friend- 
ship, dispelling harmful illusions and 
prejudices, and smoothing the way for 
that great undertaking, the benefits of 
which Colombia is now inclined to reject. 
The canal is to be an agency for the pro- 
motion of the peace and well-being of 
mankind; the construction of it should 
be the result of peaceful and honorable 
agreement, and not of intrigue, revolu- 


tion or war. 
# 


Trade Union Bigotry 


HumMaAN nature is harder to change 
than social forms are. A born bigot does 
not become a liberal because he forswears 
the creed of his fathers, and sets up as an 
apostle of the latest philosophical quack- 
ery. The man or woman who grovels in 
superstition does not become a fearless 
rationalist by swapping “isms,” The 
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heresy-hunter does not become less 
strenuous when he exchanges Presby- 
terianism or Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Baptismalism for Trade Unionism. 

No one can watch the recent develop- 
ments of trade unionism, with all its un- 
questioned value and importance, and not 
be impressed by the rapidity with which 
it is tending to become a dogmatic re- 
ligion, surcharged with bigotry, fanati- 
cism and superstition. The unions have 
erected Sunday into a Sabbath of the 
faithful. The union itself has become a 
Church, to which on every seventh day 
the faithful repair. The unbeliever is no 
longer merely a “scab,” he is a sinner, 
living under wrath. The individual mem- 
ber who goes out from among the indus- 
trially redeemed is a lost being, who can- 
not be permitted to live inconspicuously 
among his fellows, but must be followed 
with anathemas, and all the pains and 
penalties of the excommunicated. The 
danger to trade unionism from this ten- 
dency is serious and deplorable. 

If any reader of these words thinks 
that we exaggerate, we need only refer 
him to the resolutions adopted the other 
day by the Central Labor Union of the 
District of Columbia in condemnation of 
President Roosevelt, on account of his 
action in standing by W. A. Miller, of the 
Government Printing Office bindery. 
These resolutions inform the world that 
Mr. Miller was tried and “ found guilty 
of flagrant non-unionism.” This sin, of 
course, comprehends every other, just as 
to the mind of good Dr. Patton the Rev. 
David Swing’s twenty-eight heresies cor- 
rupted his spiritual nature at the source. 
So we are not surprised to learn further 
from these resolutions that Mr. Miller 
has “ outrageously violated ” every moral 
law, and even, “in two instances,” the 
criminal law. If this latter charge is true 
we hope that President Roosevelt will in- 
form himself of the facts, and not lend 
the support of the national Government 
to a man who has merited any serious 
punishment at the hands of the courts. 
The tone of the resolutions, however, 
leads us to suspect that Mr. Miller’s 
“ moral turpitude ” and criminality were 
not different in degree from the flagrant 
sin of the Connecticut swain who em- 
braced his sweetheart before sundown on 
Sunday afternoon, A criminal, let us 
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never forget, is a man who violates a law 
to which the State attaches a sanction 
of punishment, and, inasmuch as no com- 
monwealth is as yet enlightened enough 
to sweep from its statute books all laws 
forbidding things in themselves essen- 
tially innocent, there is probably no man 
living who would dare to kiss the holy 
book and swear that he has not been a 
criminal, at least twice. 

If these declarations against heresy do 
not establish our point, there are others 
in the resolutions that do. With that 
serious self-satisfaction which is an un- 
failing mark of religious bodies conscious 
that they are the only real favorites of 
Almighty God, these Washington breth- 
rén put on record their awareness of the 
awful fact that “the trade union move- 
ment” has its enemies, “ who scoff”! 
Every religion that the world has known 
has had to endure the contumely of those 
“who scoff ” and “ refuse to be brought 
to see the many benefits ” that accrue to 
all who accept the saving creed. It was 
inevitable that the trade union movement 
in its progress toward perfect dogmatic 
expfession should learn the necessity of 
dealing not only with the callous un- 
believer but also with the malicious scof- 
fer, and it was natural that the Central 
Labor Union at Washington should see 
the importance of bringing conviction to 
the heart of the Chief Magistrate by re- 
minding him that if he gave countenance 
to an excommunicated member, he might 
unwittingly be lending aid and comfort 
to those abhorrent ones, past feeling, 
“who scoff.” 

It is characteristic of religious bigotry, 
theological or industrial, to think of itself 
not only as supremely enlightened, but 
also as the only true guardian of liberty. 
To the dogmatic mind true liberty con- 
sists in accepting the one infallible creed, 
and no one should expect to enjoy the 
‘blessings of freedom until he bends his 
‘unregenerate will to the authority of an 
institution that bears the Ark of the 
Covenant. These Washington resolu- 
tions, in perfect keeping with this phase 
of the religious spirit, declare : 

“ The principle of trade unionism is intended 
to raise the standard of living among the 
working classes, to instil into their hearts the 
blessing of free government, to educate them 
so that they might uphold the law and its 
representatives, to make them good citizens in 
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time of peace and zealous patriots in time of- 
war.” 


If all this is humorous, it is also seri- - 
ous. The trade unions embrace possibly’ 
two and a half million members. If they 
are all to become dogmatic religionists : 
the days of persecution “ for the faith ” 
are not over. It looks as if a great deal: 
of educating and broadening of the hu- 
man spirit would have yet to be done be- 
fore all the American people shall be 
brought to a full realization of what is 
meant by instilling into the heart at vital. 
sense of the blessings of free g@vern<- 


ment. 
& 


The Promise to “ Obey” 


Not long ago we gave a line or two to: 
the mention of a young woman who re- 
fused to be married by her rector because 
he would not omit the word “obey” 
from the service, and we remarked brief-- 
ly that the promise to obey was now left 
out of all sensible services. This has. 
brought us a number of: letters, mostly 
from Episcopal rectors, who tell us that 
their young women seldom object to the: 
word, that they always use it, and that 
brides ought to promise to obey their: 
husbands. 

Why should they make the promise? 
These rectors tell us that there must be a 
head to every family and that head must 
be the man. Why should there be but 
one head? We do not see the necessity. 
If a government is an absolute monarchy 
it must have only one head. That is what 
the word monarchy means. But a repub- 
lic has more than one head, or ruling 
power. Our Government has three heads 
that unite to make laws, the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the Presi- 
dent, who may sign or veto a law. Ifa 
country can have three law-making pow- 
ers, why may not a family have two? 
Why cannot the two confer and agree, on 
equal terms, in the family, as well as the 
three can confer and agree in the nation? 

But these rectors all agree in telling us 
further that the promise should be re- 
quired, made and kept because the Bible 
commanded wives to obey their husbands. 
That may be true, but what of it? We 
remember, for we have often read and 
heard it quoted, that Saint Paul said to 
the Colossian and Ephesian women, 


i. ~ 




















* Wives, submit yourselves to your hus- 
bands, as it is fit in the Lord.” We re- 
member that he said to Timothy, “ Let 
the woman learn in silence, with all. sub- 
jection,” and that he told the Corinthians 
that “ the head of the woman is the man.” 
But again we say, What of it? Doubtless 
what he said was proper enough for the 
Corinthian, Colossian and Ephesian wom- 
en of his time but they were a very dif- 
ferent lot of women from what we have 
now. Paul told slaves to obey their mas- 
ters; we give no such commands, as we 
have no such customs of servitude and 
subjection, whether of slaves or wives. 
Why, Paul told women they should not 
wear short hair, that they should not take 
off their veils at church, nor speak in 
meeting, nor do any of those mannish 
things, for it was not the “ custom.” He 
says of such things: “ We have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of God.” 
‘But we do have such customs, and so 
have the Churches of God, because they 
have learned something, and are much 
better Churches than those that had been 
gathered out of a pagan and licentious 
civilization. 

Yet we must not put too strong .a 
meaning on Paul’s use of the word “ sub- 
mit.” Here is what he tells the Ephesians 
in its connection : 

“21. Submitting yourselves one to another. 
in the fear of God. 

“22. Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
husbands, as unto the Lord.” 


So everybody is to “ submit,” all Chris- 
tians to one another, including husbands 
and wives; and the wives are especially 
exhorted to do the same kind of submit- 
ting to their husbands that their husbands 
are required in the previous verse to do 
to them and to all other saints. That 
kind of submission is not stiff obedience. 

But our correspondents point us to the 
reasons Paul gives for the command that 
wives shall submit themselves to their 
husbands. It is because “ Adam was first 
formed and then Eve,” and Eve was first 
“‘in the transgression.” That reason was 
good enough for Paul and Timothy and 
this Ephesians, but it is not good enough 
for us. Allowing that Adam was formed 
first, does that make him the better prod- 
uct? We read somewhere that Auld 


Nature first tried her ’prentice han’ on 
man, and then she made the lasses. 
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But the rectors tell us that “ Adam was 

not deceived, but the woman being de- 
ceived was in the transgression.” Doubt- 
less Paul believed that story of the fall 
of man to be good literal history, and so 
he used the argument, which, even so, is 
not conclusive, seeing that Adam’s or 
Eve’s credulity or sin does not control 
ours. But we do not now generally take 
that story of the creation and fall of man 
as literal history ; we take it for a useful, 
religious, poetic legend, a sort of parable 
which we do not interpret on all fours. 
We cannot use it as closely and minutely 
as Paul could in his day. The argument 
is not good for us. 

But, our correspondents continue, 
“Did not Paul tell the Corinthians that 
the husband is the head of the wife, even 
as Christ is the head of the Church?” 
Certainly he did, and it was a very good 
doctrine to teach them. But in these days 
we have two heads to the family, and the 
parallel does not hold so well as it did in 
the days when women were slaves for 
their husbands to beat, divorce or kill at 
their will. 

But some of these rectors tell us that 
“obey ” in the service does not exactly 
mean obey. But common folks think it 
does, and if it does not it. should be 
changed. But it will not soon be changed 
in that service because those that make 
the service, or who have the authority to 
change it, are all men; and most of them 
believe that women really ought to obey 
their husbands. To be sure they do not, 
and these men are well aware of that; but 
they think they ought to, and that the 
promise is some little help in maintain- 
ing the good old patriarchal order. 
Doubtless in old times, and still, the word 
had and has its plain meaning. In the 
earliest English service the promise the 
wife made was to be “ buxom (old Eng- 
lish big-som, bowsome, submissive) at 
bed and board ” to her husband, and this 
was meant to include all her relations to 
him at home. But those days have 
passed, and all sensible formulas of mar- 
riage recognize the changed conditions 
under our more Christian civilization and 
have given up the promise to obey. 

Possibly some of these rectors will be 
shocked at our plain speaking, and will 
think that we are rejecting thé Bible. 
Not at all; we only reject their way of 
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holding to the letter instead of taking to 
its spirit. Such literalism makes infidels. 
Tell a sensible person that he has got to 
believe. what he cannot believe, and he 
will angrily reject theauthority you present 
him. Paul was one of the greatest, wisest 
teachers the world has ever seen, none 
greater among men. But he had the 
merit of fitting his times, with the limita- 
tion that he could not always fit all times. 
His principles hold for us, but not all his 
applications. He depended necessarily 
on his “ customs,” as do we. We do not 
dishonor him, but honor him when we 
modify his teachings for our times. We 
want what he would teach if he were liv- 
ing now. We honor both Paul and the 
Bible best by frankly and plainly telling 
the truth as our day must see it. 


5 


Demoralizing the Navy 


It may perhaps be considered that the 
unusual action of Secretary Moody, 
which Mr. Park Benjamin arraigns in 
his article on “ The Condemnation of En- 
sign Wortman,” is an isolated error, and 
not symptomatic of that kind of demoral- 
ization which usually attends the arbi- 
trary exercise of power in impugning the 
integrity or authority of a duly consti- 
tuted and competent tribunal. Since Mr. 
Benjamin’s paper was written, however, 
another instance has occurred which not 
only rudely disturbs the complacency of 
the foregoing conclusion, but leaves one 
rather more solicitous concerning the ex- 
tent of the impairment of morale in the 
Navy than doubtful as to its existence. 

A young assistant paymaster named 
Nicholson, who entered the service but 
two years ago and who is now making 
his first cruise in the Asiatic Squadron, 
was ordered by Rear-Admiral Robley D. 
Evans, his Commander-in-Chief, before 
a court-martial on charges of “ drunken- 
ness,” “ scandalous conduct ” and “ false- 
hood.” It was specified that at a ball on 
shore he became intoxicated and, without 
provocation, assaulted a civilian guest, 
and that he afterward falsified in deny- 
ing that there had been any prior alter- 
cation. The court found him guilty of 
intoxication and of an assault which was 
not unprovoked, but not guilty of false- 
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hood, which, being translated, means sim- 
ply that the young man, being quarrel- 
some in his cups, kicked a German _Vice- 
Consul who hadaggravated him. The pen- 
alty imposed on the young paymaster was 
reduction of five numbers in lineal rank, 
roughly equivalent in this case to a year’s 
stoppage in promotion to the next higher 
grade, and corresponding loss of differ- 
ence in pay—not a severe sentence as 
courts-martial sentences sometimes go, 
but a pretty sharp invitation to mend his 
ways to a thoughtless youngster just at 
the very threshold of his career. The 
President of the court was Captain Uriel 
Sebree, who this month completes his 
fortieth year of service. Of the six re- 
maining members Commander Marshall 
has to his credit thirty-six years, Lieu- 
tenant-Commanders Dodd and Kinkaid 
respectively to theirs thirty and twenty- 
six years, Lieutenant Williams eight 
years, Paymaster Biscoe eight years, and 
Assistant Paymaster Venable four years. 
All of the line officers are Naval Acad- 
emy graduates and, together with the 
staff officers sitting with them, are of un- 
exceptionable reputation. 

. The proceedings in regular course hav- 
ing come before the Commander-in-Chief 
for review, were returned for reconsid- 
eration because of “ inadequacy ” of the 
penalty inflicted. The court, having re- 
convened, reconsidered and reaffirmed its 
findings and sentence. The three young- 
er members united also in a recommenda- 
tion to clemency. The whole matter is 
now sent by Admiral Evans to the Navy 
Department, together with his dissenting 
“ views” embodied in an official and pub- 
lic memorandum. 

Concerning this court of experienced 
officers Admiral Evans thus informs their 
countrymen: 


“ The trial is sufficient to make their brother 
officers blush with shame to realize that there 
exists among the commissioned officers of the 
Navy at least four [the smallest number re- 
quired by law to have arrived at the findings 
and sentence] who have so little interest in 
maintaining the honor, dignity and discipline 
of the service and so small an idea of the 
binding quality of the oath they took as mem- 
bers of the court. It is astounding that the 
court could have thought for an in- 
stant that they were guided by their con- 
sciences or their oath.” 
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The evidence, continues ‘Admiral 
Evans, was enough thoroughly to con- 
vince “ any fair-minded man” and “ es- 
tablish that the assault was unprovoked, 
intentional and persistent ;” also that the 
accused “ had committed a falsehood was 
established beyond a scintilla of doubt.” 


“The convening authority. [Rear Admiral 
Evans] cannot therefore but express his thor- 
ough lack of confidence in the integrity of 
each officer whose prejudices so blunted his 
conscience as to allow himself to be in one way 
more guilty than Mr. Nicholson was in the 
other, for be it understood the court was 
under oath. The sentence for this offense so 
clearly proved would have been by a right- 
minded court dismissal from the service. It is 
the opinion of the convening authority that the 
disgraceful conduct of Paymaster Nicholson 
was less reprehensible than that of those mem- 
bers of the court who succeeded in arriving at 
the sentence awarded and bringing the honor 
of a court-martial into disrepute.” 


Regarding the three junior members, 
nearer in years to the accused and there- 
fore perhaps more ieniently inclined, and 
who begged for clemency, Rear-Admiral 
Evans says that they have 


“proved their unfitness to’ hereafter act as 
members of a court, and not again will they 
be placed in a position of passing judgment 
upon other persons or guarding and maintain- 
ing the honor and dignity of the naval service.” 


It not being in the power of any officer 
in the Navy to disqualify his professional 
_ brethren, the last quotation is as lacking 
in sense as it is in dignity. For anybody 
to assert that seven naval officers of well- 
known and excellent repute, four of 
whom have served their country for more 
than a quarter of a century, are capable 
of deliberately disgracing their calling 
and violating their oaths, is a reflection 
not on them but on the individual who 
assails them. And when the principal ob- 
ject of attack is Captain Uriel Sebree, 
the executive officer of the “ Thetis ” on 
the Greely Relief Expedition, and of the 
“ Baltimore ” during the Chilean trouble, 
the Governor of Samoa, for which post 
he was especially chosen for his sound 
judgment and known executive abilities, 
the present Commander of the great bat- 
tle ship “ Wisconsin,” a man of fine at- 
tainments and of a character which has 
rendered him universally beloved in the 
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Navy, it is not difficult to see why the 
veteran editot of the Army and Navy 
Journal satirically remarks that a pref- 
erble alternative tosuchiexhibitions might 
be the re-establishment of the cat-o-nine 
tails, to be wielded by the “ convening 
authority ” when court-martial members 
intractably reject his “ views.” What, in- 
deed, is to become of the sanctity of 
courts-martial, of the respect due to their 
fundamental administration of naval dis- 
cipline, if to the contempt which Secre- 
tary Moody has lately shown for one is 
to be added the open insult which Rear- 
Admiral Evans permits himself to heap 
upon another ? 

This country has never taken seriously 
the eccentric personality who under the 
sobriquet of “ Fighting Bob” has added 
to the gayety of nations by his prepos- 
terous yarns of personal prowess, and it 
has condoned in him much intemperate 
speech which, if indulged in by others, 
would have encountered swift official re- 
buke. Here, however, is not “ Fighting 
Bob,” nor is there any proper place here 
for the leniency accorded the private in- 
dividual. 

Rear-Admiral Evans occupies _ the 
highest naval position afloat. He is the 
Commander-in-Chief of our largest and 
most important fleet, of all the ships 
which guard the Philippines, of our sea 
forces in an arena where war may come 
at any time, war in which we may be in- 
volved, and which it lies largely in his 
power to precipitate. It was quite within 
his right to express his opinion as to the 
adequacy of the penalty inflicted by the 
court-martial in the usual terms of official 
courtesy. The demoralizing effect upon 
the service of his unrestrained and un- 
dignified abuse is too obvious for dis- 
cussion. Beyond this, and even more 
serious, the disquieting question is raised 
whether we have made the best choice of 
commanders for the difficult and delicate 
post which Admiral Evans occupies, and 
whether our naval interests in the far- 
East would not be better served by a 
transfer of their control to more con- 
servative, sane and prudent hands: 

‘That is a question for the Secretary 
of the Navy to answer. He will now 
deal with Admiral Evans’s ‘“ Memo- 
randum” under the searchlight of the 
Wortman episode, 
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Everybody’s Business 


Never did the old saying that what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness have a plainer illustration than in 
the present condition of Macedonia, It 
is the business of Turkey, of Russia, of 
Austria, of Germany, of France, of Italy 
and of Great Britain to see to it that 
Macedonia is well governed. Any one 
of them, barring Turkey, and perhaps 
Italy, if left to itself, could and probably 
would insist upon the restoration of or- 
der and the creation of good govern- 
ment; together, with their mutual 
jealousies, they can do nothing. No two 
of them together, not even Russia and 
Austria, can agree to do this. 

How different was the case when a 
similar but less acute and shocking con- 
dition existed in Cuba. Then there was 
one neighboring prodominant Power, the 
United States, and no other could have. 
or did have, a word to say by way of 
interference. Accordingly, when condi- 
tions became intolerable, the United 
States took hold of the matter with de- 
cision and declared that the anarchy mist 
stop. We sent our army and fleet to 
Cuba, and when Spain thought to re- 
sist us, we crushed her power as if it 
had been an egg shell. We redeemed 
Cuba, and restored the island to its own 
people, bidding them try the experiment 
of independence and self-government. - 

Possibly, if there were in Europe a 
masterful statesman who had a sense of 
righteousness and the gift of initiative, 
something might now be done for Mace- 
donia; what he might dare others might 
allow. Nearly three hundred years ago 
—but that was before the days of Bal- 
four—there was a Lord Protector of 
England who was not afraid of France 
or Spain, and who was willing to put his 
foot down heavy and declare that there 
should be no more “ slaughtered saints ” 
in the Italian Alps. To-day Balfour, 
head of the British Government, weakly 
declares that he can do nothing for 
Macedonia ; that if the Turks are bad, the 
Christians are just as bad, and that they 
can keep up their slaughtering of each 
other as long as they please, for all he 
will do about it. It is as cold-blooded as 
Bismarck’s declaration that he would not 
risk the life of one Pomeranian hussar 
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to save the people that were being mas- 
sacred outside of Germany. It is as bad 
as all Europe was in the days of the horri- 
ble Armenian massacres. Oh, for a day 
of Cromwell! There was a Brutus once 
that would have dared the eternal Devil 
sooner than allow these atrocities to con- 
tinue. 

We hear of international law, of inter- 
national justice; is there no place for 
international mercy? Have the assem- 
bled nations—or, in default of that, has 
no single nation the duty to step in and 
say, Thou shalt not, when tens of thou- 
sands of our fellow men are being ruth- 
lessly murdered? Do bystanders have no 
sort of obligation? We thought we had 
an obligation when Cuba was being 
crushed. Are there no other nations not 
utterly selfish? Does no one dare to 
speak to Turkey with fleet and army? It 
would seem not.. Where is the chivalry 
that carried Byron and Dr. Howe to 
Missolonghi? The present prevailing 
international chivalry seems to allow 
Turks and Christians to murder each 
other till both are exhausted, if not ex- 
terminated, and then let Russia and Aus- 
tria step in and divide control of the 
devastated provinces under nominal 
Turkish suzerainty. 


Brains and Battle Ships 


In his late Presidential Address before 
the British Association, Sir Norman 
Lockyer advocated the grant by the Gov- 
ernment of $120,000,000 for university 
extension and education in Great Britain. 
That is just the amount spent last year 
on the Navy. He would borrow this 
sum and put it once for all in buildings 
and endowments, where it would be 
permanently profitable. It would be a 
single appropriation, for the production 
of brains, and would not have to be re- 
peated. Battle ships wear out in a few 
years and go to the scrap heap; buildings 
and endowments maintain an endless 
profit. 

It would be interesting to inquire why 
in this country private beneficence so 
richly endows institutions of learning, 
while in England not $20,000,000 has 
come from this source in sixty years. 
In this country as much as that has been 
given in a single year. The main rea-’ 














son probably is one that might not be 
suspected. It is one that prevails over 
the whole of Europe. The union of 
Church and State puts people in the habit 
of depending on the Government for the 
support of religious and educational in- 
terests, and the self-sacrificing enthusi- 
asm for a noble cause is not encouraged 
as it is in a country where the people are 
taught to give liberally to support objects 
not provided for by the state. In Ger- 
many and France the universities are 
‘supported wholly by the Government, as 
are our State universities in the West. 
(Under these circumstances no one will 
care to make them any gifts beyond bird 
skins for a cabinet. Germany has given 
out of the public exchequer nearly $5,- 
000,000 for buildings alone in the new 
Strasburg University, more than private 
generosity has supplied for buildings 
_in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Newcastle and Sheffield com- 
bined. Thus the English older and 
younger universities, shut out from state 
aid, are starving from lack of private 
gifts. It is an American citizen who 
has made a notable gift for the endow- 
ment of the Scottish universities. 

But let us make the comparison which 
‘Sir Norman Lockyer suggests between 
the expenditure of $120,000,000 once for 
the production of trained brains, and that 
of the same amount every year for the 
building of battle ships. Which is the 
smost profitable investment of a nation’s 
surplus wealth? 

The prosperity of Great Britain de- 
pends on its productive ‘power in the 
fields.of manufacture and commerce. By 
common-consent she is fast losing, where 
she has not already lost, her pre-eminence, 
and losing it to Germany and the United 
States. Only one explanation of this fact 
is given and accepted: it is that these two 
nations ‘lead the world in the training 
which their universities and _ technical 
schools supply. Think of the multitude 
of such institutions in this country to 
which flock many thousands of youth 
eager to acquire the completest training 
which the best technical experts can sup- 
ply. Millions of money are freely sup- 


plied to equip these institutions with the 
best laboratories and shops for all sorts 
of engineering skill that will be called 
for in the arts, and these young graduates 
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are eagerly sought to control our sources 
of production. All labor comes to be 
skilled labor, directed by more skilled in- 
telligence. It is just so in Germany; 
perhaps even more is this true there, 
where the Government spares no money 
tq provide the equipment of its institu- 
tions, which attract youth from all over 
the world to what is the world’s center 
educationally. But this is not trueof Great 
Britain. She is not cultivating brains; 
and brains are the sole source of wealth 
and prosperity. We do not wonder that 
the cry for the privilege of brain culture 
has there become almost a despairing cry 
for life. 

And what is a battle ship, which costs 
as much to build as it does to endow a 
university? It is a temporary fragile 
thing, made to smash and be smashed, 
soon out of style, like a woman’s bonnet, 
and equally thrown aside when after a 
few years worn out. It is the expression 
of the destructive, the cursed side of na- 
tional character and life, that which 
makes for loss and ruin, or at best for 
defense against wanton attack. It may 
be necessary to build vessels of war, we 
do not deny it, but Sir Norman Lockyer 
is right in saying that brains are a better 
defense than battle ships, and better 
worth building. 


Unconscious Plagiarism 


A CASE of .“‘unconscious plagiarism ” 
in the Brooklyn pulpit calls fresh atten- 
tion to this vice of memory. Fortunately 
we have not in this country come to the 
pass of the English pulpit, and it is hard- 
ly a recognized trade with us to supply 
written or lithographed sermons to-lazy 
parsons. In the Brooklyn case consider- 
able passages from one of Dr. Hillis’s 
sermons were reproduced six months 
later in a sermon on the same subject 
by one of his neighbors, and given to be 
printed in the same journal in which 
Dr. Hillis’s sermon had appeared. This 
fact is enough to make it practically cer- 
tain that the preacher who used the 
matter last did not remember where, 
whence or how the language. came into 
his mind. But in the case of any min- 
ister who has such an extraordinary 
memory for language and thoughts, and 
such an unfortunate forgettery as to 
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where he found them, or whether they 
were his own or somebody’s else, this 
experience ought to teach him not to be 
a student of other men’s sermons. A 
habit of unconscious pilfering is very 
unfortunate, and may involve the “ ap- 
pearance of evil,” and should be strictly 
guarded against. 

Such a minister had better read books 
rather than sermons. Yet even then he 
may be in danger of appropriating the 
language as well as the succession of 
thought. We can see no wrong in gath- 
ering ideas wherever one can, but they 
should not be so conveyed as to carry 
with them the signet of the first author’s 
language and style. Ideas become com- 
mon property, for which, when first fresh, 
suitable acknowledgment should be 
given. But the day has passed when a 
writer could, as in the days of manu- 
script books, and when the law and right 
of literary property were not fully recog- 
nized, incorporate long passages from 
earlier authors into his work without 
credit. 

Yet even now men may differ as to 
what makes plagiarism. One of the 
ablest missionary scholars that this coun- 
try has ever sent abroad was Dr. Van 
Dyck, of Beiriit, the translator of the 
Arabic Bible. He was once charged with 
plagiarism in the pulpit, and the report 
of it came to this country, and occa- 
sioned great surprise among those who 
knew his ability, and that he had no oc- 
casion to steal other people’s matter. He 
was said to have preached as a sermon 
of his own a chapter of “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” which was then 
appearing serially. It turned out, on in- 
quiry, that he had made use of the facts 
and arguments in that chapter, but it was 
not a written but an extempore sermon, 
and it was preached to the students in 
the Syrian Protestant College, not in Eng- 
lish but in Arabic. This quite materially 
reduced the turpitude, if there were any, 
of the offense. 

This we may say, that a man ought 
not to allow himself to be betrayed 
twice into the blunder of supposing an- 
other man’s writing to be his own. This 
kind of unconscious plagiarism is one 
into which those are apt to fall who have 
so fatally cultivated the gift of memory 
that once reading their own or any other 
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man’s composition will fix it in the mem- 
ory. Really such people ought: to be 
careful what they read, and ought to thy 
to perfect their memory so far that it 
will retain the source as well as the sub- 
stance of what they read. 

& 

In the history of: or- 
ganized labor there 
can be found no ex- 
ample of greater folly than has been seen 
in the action of the building trade unions 
of New York during the last six months. 
From the beginning of their contest with 
the employers they have been clearly 
and persistently in the wrong. Permitting 
themselves to be led by corrupt walking 
delegates, whose chosen industry was 
the blackmailing of contractors, they lost 
more than $20,000,000 in wages and tied 
up $100,000,000 worth of building proj- 
ects before the conviction of Samuel J. 
Parks, It should be borne in mind that 
neither the rate of wages nor the. hours 
of labor were involved in this contro- 
versy, and that they have recently been 
fighting, under the leadership of their 
walking delegates, against the adoption 
of a fair arbitration agreement proposed 
by men who bind themselves to employ 
only members of the unions. When, 
owing to the returning sanity of the 
workmen and to the conviction of their 
rascally leader, the end of the wretched 
contest seemed at hand, a national con- 
vention took place in Kansas City, where 
this leader—a convicted blackmailer, tem- 
porarily out of prison, and soon to be 
tried on four additional indictments— 
won a notable victory over the honest 
men of his organization and was raised 
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‘to the rank of a hero. Now he returns 


to New York, breathing threatenings and 
slaughter, and promising to cause strikes 
on all the building projects where work 
has been resumed—even upon the new 
bridge across the East River. The re- 
sult is, the contractors and architects say, 
that not less than $50,000,000 which was 
to be invested in buildings has been with- 
held. Contracts have been canceled, rents 
are rising, the savings of the working- 
men in the banks are almost exhausted, 
and a “blue winter” for the building 
industry is at hand; for it is predicted by 
the builders that, whatever Parks and his 
foolish dupes may do, not more than one- 
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half of the skilled workmen will find em- 
ployment in the coming cold season. At 
the beginning of the present season there 
had never been a brighter prospect of 
abundant work at high wages in this in- 
dustry. The effect of this suicidal and 
criminal folly is not confined to New 
York. Building has been checked else- 
where, altho not to the same extent, and 
the direct and sentimental influence of 
what has taken place is seen in the be- 
ginnings of depression in the great iron 
and steel industry. If this depression 


shall become more clearly marked, other 
industries and business generally will be 
affected injuriously in sympathy with it. 
Never have workingmen in America 
sought more diligently and with greater 
lack of common sense to kill the goose 
that was laying golden eggs for them. 
ed] 


Of Stephen Phillips’s drama 
of “ Ulysses ” as a piece of 
literature we have already 
given an opinion. It contains exquisite 
passages of poetry, chiefly descriptive, 
but is somewhat lacking in construction 
and in that controlling force which re- 
strains the exuberance of fancy to the 
expression of a central idea or plot. Na- 
turally one might expect these deficien- 
cies to become more prominent when the 
action is presented before him on the 
stage. And yet that is not quite the case. 
The prolog on Olympus, to be sure, is 
altogether tawdry and absurd, and, were 
it not for the later appearances of Athena, 
could be cut out entirely, with mercy to 
hearers and actors alike. It is in the part- 
ing scene between Ulysses and Calypso 
on the Island of Ogygia, with which the 
real play opens, that we begin to feel 
the enhancing power of the acting in the 
emotional effect of the lines. Only once 
or twice—notably in that passage lovely 
in itself, “ This odorous amorous isle of 
violets ”—does. the intrusion of irrelevant 
description jar on the nerves. Mr. Phil- 
lips has here been quite successful in 
throwing around a very simple situation 
the glamour of poetry and in creating 
withal a strong emotional illusion. Here 
and elsewhere Mr. Tyrone Power, who 
plays the title rdle, spoke the blank verse 
with considerable feeling for its rhythm 
—an extremely rare accomplishment on 
the stage to-day—and very seldom fell 
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into declamation. The descent into Hades 
especially required all the restraint of his 
art to save it from grotesque failure, 
and, if truth must be told, an onlooker 
blessed with a keen sense of humor would 
be somewhat puzzled at times dur- 
ing these ghostly apparitions to know on: 
which side of the line which is supposed 
to divide the sublime from the ridiculous 
the phantoms marched. And this un- 
certainty is increased by the irrelevance 
of the scene from a dramatic point of 
view. Yet, on the whole, the final im- 
pression is serious, not unmixed with 
grandeur and awe, and the extravagance 
of the conception thus justifies itself. 
The scene of the suitors in Ithaca was 
such as one expects in a comic opera and 
was quite out of harmony with the gen- 
eral tenor of the play. Only the meeting 
of Ulysses and Eumezus, with its genuine 
humor and pathos, redeemed the buf- 
foonery of these scenes. It requiredsome 
courage to place such a play as this.on 
the stage, and the crowds who enjoy the 
Rogers Brothers will certainly have little, 
respect for Mr. Phillips’s poetry. To 
those who are. sufficiently educated to 
look for something more than mere re- 
laxation in the theater, we recommend 
“ Ulysses ” heartily as a production of 
no little artistic and emotional interest. 
a 

This. week a very important 
meeting on Church Union: is 
being held in St. Louis. The 
principal conferees will be a committee 
of the Northern Presbyterian Church 
and of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, with a view to the union of the 
two denominations. This has been much 
talked of since the amendment of »the 
Westminster Confession by the former 
Church and the adoption of its new creed: 
We do not believe that it was prominent- 
ly in the mind of the Presbyterian 
Church, when the new creed was 
adopted, that it would lead to the return 
of the Cumberland Presbyterians, but a 
good deed shines further in this naughty 
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-world than those» who do it suspect. 


Immediately the. Cumberland Presby- 
terians discovered: that there was no 
longer any reason for their separation 
from the ‘parent body, and they made 
modest overtures for union. The Pres- 
byterians were not slow to respond, and 
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there is every reason to hope that this 
union will now be accomplished. It will 
have one effect that is worth considering. 
It is known that the Cumberland Presby- 
terians are strong in the South, where the 
Southern Presbyterians have been able to 
hold the ground almost to the exclusion 
of their Northern brethren. If now, as 
is probable, the Cumberland Presby- 
terians shall join with the Northern 
Presbyterians, the united body will be 
side by side with the Southern Church, 
and the result ought to be a movement 
to unite the two Churches that were 
separated by the Civil War. But that is 
another and more difficult problem. 
a] 

THe INDEPENDENT for 
many years past has advo- 
cated not only the teaching 
of agriculture to farmers’ children, but 
teaching it in a natural way—that is, out 
of doors. We believe that children can 
never become properly conversant with 
nature through books. A part of each 
day should be devoted to the application 
of truths acquired. This method of study 
would require an entire readjustment of 
our school building system. Every school 
should be planted in a garden or 
orchard, where the children may apply 
whatever they learn, and do it daily. This 
idea of a garden school is gaining 
ground, we are glad to say, with rapid- 
ity.. In Canada will be opened at once, in 
each of the Provinces, what is called a 
MacDonald Consolidated Rural School. 
In these schools the child is to be set at 
studying nature itselfi—the successive 
phases of the growth of plants. He is to 
learn how varieties of soil affect growth. 
In other words, he is to combine study 
with work; hand culture and brain cul- 
ture will go on together. Botany will be 
applied botany, and entomology will be 
applied entomology. Boys will be taught 
drawing, carving, turning, as well as field 
work. Girls will have the same instruc- 
tion, with the addition of housekeeping. 
The school, instead of being dissevered 
from the farm and the home, will become 
an integral part of it. The lessons of 
geography will begin at home and so with 
geology, for there is geography and ge- 
ology enough on any farm to make a 
very large initial chapter for any child. 
It is not proposed, however, to overlook 
literature and confine the child to strictly 
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physical science studies. The aim and 
end is to make of every farm boy and 
girl an intelligent investigator, and to 
make country life intensely interesting, 
and farm work inspiring. This reform 
in education we believe to constitute the 
next great step of progress, 


Objecting as we do to the contemptible 
cowardice of college hazing, we do not 
object to certain above-board and legiti- 
mate exhibitions of class prowess. In 
many colleges in the first weeks of the 
college year, a day is set apart for a bout 
between the freshman and sophomore 
classes. The upper classmen oversee the 
contest and protect each side from unfair 
play. It may be a cane or a hat that is 
the prize of the rough and tumble fight 
between the two classes, but it is all fair, 
with no bad spirit, and it gives scope for 
courage and skill. It is no better and no 
worse than football, and is an admirable 
substitute for the meaner impositions and 
reprisals that go = hazing. 


It is the President who must decide 
whether fourth class postmasters, like 
Miss Todd, in Delaware, come under 
the civil service regulations. They 
ought to at any rate. Miss Todd was 
removed just because she was unac- 
ceptable to Addick’s Senatorial Man 
Friday. There would have been some 
color for the claim that this Senator 
had the right to control a new appoint- 
ment, but he had no right—nor had the 
Postmaster-General—to create a va- 
cancy, for the charge of pernicious po- 
litical activity is an evident after- 
thought. st Mtoe, 

Two or three articles have lately ap- 
peared in the papers describing in flatter- 
ing terms the Georgia State Industrial 
College for negroes, but we observe that 
they do not mention how much the State 
of Georgia appropriates for its support 
from its own treasury and how much 
comes from the Congressional appropria- 
tion for sqrientiurss eelages. 


We were in-error in attributing to The 
Presbyterian approval - of President 
Hyde’s composite college creed as suf- 
ficient to admit one who holds it to the 
Presbyterian Church. It was another 
Presbyterian paper of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. 
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Insurance in Mexico 


REcENT advices from the City of Mex- 
ico indicate that there is a promising 
insurance field in that city with many 
opportunities for development. Any one 
who has recently been in Mexico and has 
studied the question at all will have been 
impressed by the opportunities that are 
now available there for general insurance 
companies doing a conservative business. 

At the present time there are three 
leading American life insurance compa- 
nies engaged in business in the Republic. 
These companies are the Equitable, the 
New York Life and the Mutual. The 
Mexican insurance laws are very liberal, 

.and the companies named have flour- 
ished under them for a number of years. 

The pioneer insurance company in the 
Republic of Mexico was the Equitable, 
which began business in that country. as 
early as 1873. Gen. Porfirio Diaz, the 
President of Mexico, was for some time 
the presiding officer of the local board of 
the Equitable. He was also a large 
policyholder, thus demonstrating his full 
appreciation of this particular company, 
and indicating his approval of the man- 
agement of American insurance compa- 
nies in general. 

The business of the New York Life 
arid the Mutual in Mexico is very satis- 
factory to both companies. The National, 
at present the only existing Mexican 
company, is mainly controlled by Ameri- 
can capitalists. It has had a business 
career of only about two years, but is 
in a flourishing condition. The Sun Life 
of Canada, as well as the Canada Life, 
has arranged to.do business in Mexico 
within the last few months. 

The Mexican laws affecting foreign 
life insurance companies are decidedly 
liberal, the only requirement being a tax 
of 3 per cent. on gross premiums and a 
ten-cent stamp tax on all policies. 

The Federal Government, however, 
requires a deposit of $10,000 for every 
$1,000,000 of insurance in force. This 
guarantee may be made either by a de- 
posit of Government bonds or by the 


purchase of real estate equivalent in 
value. The semi-tropical rate for the 
table lands in the vicinity of the capital 
and the surrounding country and the 
tropical rate for the lowlands and the 
country along the coast have been fixed 
by the different companies doing business 
there. This has been found expedient on 
account of the wide climatic range pre- 
vailing in Mexico. 

The fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in Mexico are comprised in the fol- 
lowing list—viz., the London and 
Lancashire, Home, Phcenix, London, 
Transatlantic, Royal Exchange, Ham- 
burg-Bremen, Norwich Union, North 
British and Mercantile, Royal, Aachen 
and Munich, Sun, Palatine, Manchester, 
Law Union and Crown, and British 
America. ; 

There is also in Mexico a rapid growth 
in accident, health and plate glass in- 
surance. Most of the accident policies 
thus far issued have been written on rail- 
road employees, altho considerable busi- 
ness has likewise come from outside the 
railroad class—from miners, traveling 
men, and the general business public. 
The British and Foreign Marine Insur- 
ance-Company and the Mannheim aré 
the only recognized companies that aré 
writing marine insurance, altho there 
are several individuals who handle this 
class of risks. These men do not repre- 
sent any particular companies, and are 
known simply as corresponding agents. 
The Mexican field, it would appear, 
therefore, is well worthy the attention of 
insurance underwriters. 


& 


In the article on Insurance and Co- 
insurance in our issue of September 3d 
the example cited should have read: 
“Tf a merchant having a stock of $100,- 
000, for example, insured it for $50,000, 
with the full coinsurance clause, in case 
of the partial loss of $10,000, he would 
receive $5,000 from the company, instead 
of the full loss, he himself being the co- 
insurer for one-half his loss.” 
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Financial 


Stocks and the Industries 


On the Stock Exchange last week 
there was further and continuous decline, 
the ruling influence being the downward 
movement of Steel shares. The common 
stock of the Steel Corporation fell on 
Friday, and again on Saturday, to $16, 
and the preferred on both days was at 
times only a fraction above $60. It will 
be recalled that the annual dividend on 
the common has thus far been 4 per cent., 
and that the 27,000 employees who took 
nearly 49,000 shares of the preferred un- 
der the provisions of the profit-sharing 
scheme, paid $8214 for the holdings. The 
decline to $60% cannot be regarded by 
them with complacency. No official an- 
nouncement as to further payment of the 
dividend on the common shares has been 
made. It is now apparent, however, that 
the iron and steel industry is beginning 
to suffer a check, due to lessening de- 
mand for consumption. For this reason 
there will be some restriction of the 
enormous output which has been the sub- 
jeet of much comment for a year past. 

This reduction of demand for con- 
sumption is due to several causes. A 
prolonged and continuous-decline of se- 
curities has embarrassed many consumers 
and induced others to proceed with much 
caution. We are of the opinion that at 
the outset and for some time thereafter 
this decline was not wholly a natural re- 
action, but was forced. When once the 
ball. was_ rolling downward, however, 
many natural influences tended to keep it 
going and.even to increase its speed. 
Eventually there was some impairment 
of general confidence, altho there have 
been no depressing conditions in the gen- 
eral situation. Crops are large, railroad 
earnings are satisfactory, transportation 
facilities are still heavily taxed, and the 
volume of general trade continues to be 
‘good. After giving due weight to the 
manipulation of share values by powerful 
capitalists, the vulnerable condition of 
many new enterprises, the embarrassment 
of syndicates, and other incidental and 
secondary influences, we must regard the 
unwise and reckless conduct of organized 
labor, especially in the building trades, as 
a very prominent and effective cause of 
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what seems to be the decline of pro# 
perity. 

While the demands and the conduct of 
organized labor have exercised a restrain- 
ing and discouraging influence upon capi- 
tal in some other branches of industry, 
the effect of them upon building in the 
cities has simply been paralyzing. This 
has directly imposed a check upon the 
iron and steel trade, always regarded as 
a barometer, and now exerting more in- 
fluence upon the general situation than 
ever before because of the prominence 
of its securities on the Stock Exchange 
and before the public. If a general im- 
pairment of confidence and a restriction 
of manufacturing industry shall now fol- 
low our prosperity, organized labor -will 
suffer severely by reason of conditions 
due largely to its own blindnéss and folly. 


* 


In an address last week Treasurer 
Roberts pointed to the great and un- 
precedented gold holdings of the Treas- 
ury—$653,000,000, nearly four times the 
amount held by either the Bank of Eng- 
land or the Imperial Bank of Germany. 


...-On Wednesday of last week Sec- 
tary Shaw gave notice that owing to the 
scarcity of 2 per cent. bonds for use as 
security for circulation or deposits, he 
would resume refunding to the extent of 
$20,000,000 and would also redeem the 
5 per cents of 1904, paying interest to 
maturity. 


....Dividends 
nounced: 


and coupons an- 


Am. Telephone & Tel. Co., $1.50 per share, 
payable October 15th. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Gen. Mort. 4’s), 
Coupons No. 16, pavable October 1st. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (S. F. & S. J. Val- 
ley). Coupons No. 14, payable October rst. 

Nat'l Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., pay- 
able October 1st. 

N. Y. Cent. & H.R. R R., 14 percent., pay- 
able October 15th. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., Preferred, 
2% per cent., payable October roth. 

Southern Pacific Co., various Coupons, pay- 
able October rst. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. Co., Pacific 
Extension Coupons, payable October 1st 

Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pay 
able October zoth. 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER, 1850 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President 


MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President 
WILLIAM 'H. TAYLOR; Vice-President 
DI 


JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier 
EMIL KLEIN, Asst. Cashier 


CK S. RAMSAY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS: 


et ey B. SCHENCK, President. 
ADAMS, President Gansevoort Bank. 
BALLIN, Ballin & Bernheimer, Silk Manv- 


HARLES 7. BARNEY, President Knickerbocker 
ust 


Tru 
WILLIAM F. CARLTON, Capitalist. 
ROBERT C. CLOWRY, President Western Union 


WILLIAM | NELSON CROMWELL, Sullivan & Crom- 
well, Law. 

WILLIAM . CURTIS, Sullivan & Cromwell, Lawyer. 
EDWIN GOULD, President St. Louis-South Western 


Raliway 

WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, Banker. 

EDWARD T. JEFFERY, President Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. Co. 

JOHN F. KEHOE, President Listers Agricultural 


Works. 
ANUEL LEHMAN, Lehman Bros., Cott 
EMAN M. MILLIKEN, Deering, Miiiiken & Co., Dry 


Goods Com’n. 
CHARLES W. MORSE, Capitalist. 














LONDON CORRESPONDENT : The Union of London & Smiths Bank, Ltd. 


2 Princes Street, Mansion Mouse. 


MILES M. ‘fw. Vice-President. 
AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, N. ¥. & Penm Oo., Paper 


and Fibre 
DICK 8. RAMSAY, Vice- Fvostdent. 
ADOLPHE KUSCH, Abegg & Rusch, Com’n Foreign 


D. G. 
GEORGE H. SARGENT, Sargent & Oo., Manfrs. 


Hardw: are 
ABRAHAM STERN, Law: 

WILLIAM SKINNER, Win, "Skinner Mts, Ce Silk. 
wig. H. TAYLOR, Vice-President wling Green 


it Co. 
ERNST * SALMANN, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Oo., 


Banker. 
EDW ARD *R. THOMAS, Thomas & Thomas, Banker. 
ROBERT M. THOMPSON, Chairman International 


Nickel Co, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, Banke 
mee Se LLACH, H. Wallach's 
a SKELTON O eres 
r Line Railw 
RICHARD YOUNG, * Leather. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENT : 
Crédit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens, 


“Sons, Cotton Con- 
Presideat Seaboard 


BERLIN CORRESPONDENT: Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 39 Behrenstrasse. 








Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


Uf your dealer cannot ly you send 20¢ forone 
dozen 4x6 sine with developer, 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL co. 


{32-124 Fifth Avenue 17th @18th Sts Atl 








American Loan 
ao Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange Building 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - 1,500,000 


Transacts a General Banking Business AL- 
LOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. Receives 
money _ able at fixed times at special rates, 
Legal pository for Guardians, Executors, 
Assignees, and Courts of Law. Acts as Trus- 
tee, Registrar or Transfer Agent. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


C. F. Adams, 2d, David P. Kimball, 
F. Lothrop \mes, N. W. Jordan, 
Hobart Ames. John Lawrence, 
Edwin F. Atkins, 8. E. Peabody, 
Charles 8S. Bird Francis Pea 
Geo. W. Brown, Albe 
Isaac T, Burr, a 
Samuel Carr, al Robbins, 
Gordon Dexter, gt L. Galtonstall, 
Eugene N. Foss. _ Charles W. Whittier, 
Elmer P, Howe. 


OFFICERS: 
N.W. Jordan, President, C,H. Bowen, Secretary. 


. oF. 
rt A Pope 5 





E. A. Coffin, Treasurer. @. W. Auryansen, Asst Seay. 
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z- SHREDDED WEAT 


BISCUIT 


BE ALERT where the welfare of 
your children is concerned. If 
you want them to become vigorous, 
manly men and strong womanly 
women safeguard their health with 


Makes Stron g ‘ the Natural Food—Shredded Whole 


; Wheat Biscuit—the only natural 

2 Healthy Children porous (digestible) food made 

from wheat. In this natural build- 

er is contained the exact food counterpart of every element of the 

body and in the same proportion—that is why it is called the Natural Food. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is crisp and compels thorough mastication which 
strengthens the teeth and insures perfect digestion. 


























Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says: 

“Vour ad. has been in constant use in my family for a long time. It is a per- 
fect food from a physiological standpoint and aside from that, it has the additional 
merit of being an appetizing addition to one’s menu. _ can especially commend it as a 
very desirable addition to the dietary of any family.’ 


Send for the Vital Question Cook Book illustrated in colors FREE. It tells how 
co prepare Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit in over 250 different ways. Address 


The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


















“ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS” 


THE PERFECT SEASONING FOR 





Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Lob- 2 
eters, Chane, Menste, Samana, Gavilan. abe. | by doing away with the rubbings it prolongs | 


It imparts a delicious flavor, gives a keen appe- 
tite — stimulates the digestion. 

sk your dealer for McILMENNY’S 

Tabase O05 the original and best. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 





| the life and beauty of delicate Fabrics. 


Besides-PEARLINE enables 
any woman to do coarse Washing. 


Simply a MENG of Intelligence. 
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‘For good work, | 


quick work, easy |™ . 
ond all | 2 Watches 








wo r k 9 PAG Ne for 
kinds of work, — 
e Gilt, or 
give me the Gun Metal 
For sale by all 
Remington,” Soe 
ore 
says the expe- Now England 
rienced operator. ~*~ Watch Co. 
—_— pe oR York City 
REMINGTON Pai... pene 
Typewriter Co. i San Francisco 
327 Broadway, New York . 

















HOUSE FURNISHING | [Gone back ote Coffe Habit ?) 


The largest and chotecet collection of High Grade Goods 


ever atered in the United States for furnishing the home. You have not tried the right Cocoa! 

Our Standard for the 

Eddy Refrigerators, pst “juarter. century ibe 

Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Next time insist on getting 
Cedar and ( amphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 


Silver- plated Ware, Baskets, ( ream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully perked and delivered free at station within 100 
a of New Yo Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


AUGTION Moy ete Re GUNS 
GOV’ i Swords and Milita NEW and old & — 
p. bargains for use oF pw Large il- 

















0 
lustra‘ed 15c. catalogue mailed’ 6c. stamps. Your Grocer sells it. 


Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER’ 
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Have You Tried a2 


Banner Ot Heater 


For that Cold Room of Yours? 





The Plume & Atwood i Mfe. Co. 


Factories, - - - - - Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn, 
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_ 


bh 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 


Easily Carried from 
Room to Room... 


-:-$atisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 








VERDICT, after 10 years’ 
trial: the Best 


When not feet by 
dealers, willgend, 
—— paid, to 
{~~ east of 
Rocky Moun- 
fats on receipt of 


% in. High 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 


i hh hh hn hh hhh hh hh hh i hh hi i i i i i i i i 








ABSOLUTE PURITY 


IN KITCHEN UTENSILS 


FREEDOM From POISON 
is hereby guaranteed 





The Blue Label on ewery piece prowes our 


statement, 


When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 
LALANCE © GROSJEAN MFG.CO. 


New York Boston 





> 
> 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important feae 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is «alled to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


Makers of 
the celebrated Glenwood Ranges. 
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If your lamp- 








say MACBETH to 


loud! The Old 


He knows. Family Doctor 


You need to know how to manage your CURES 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. Burns, scalds, bruises, 
Better read my Index; I send it free. cuts, sprains, wounds, 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh. lameness, soreness, néu- 





A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner pain. 
saahreanchamade: Sold in sealed bottles 
Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial with buff wrapper. 





chimneys break,| | POND’S 


your grocer— Extract 


talgia, rheumatism, sun- 


% A ae A T O G A burn, bites, stings. 
STOPS 
Vv I C H Y Nose bleed, toothache, 


earache, bleeding lungs, 
hemorrhages and all 











importence inthe United States an 





SHRATOGH VICHY SPRING COMPANY. | Romeike’s Ps cma 


will send you all newsparer clippings which may @ 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y, about you, your friend or avy subject on which 
to be “up-to-date.” Eve Sowepaner and 


ppear 
ou want 
lodical of 
Europe is searched. 


+ a Terms. $5 00 for 100 notices. 
smtisallowed, | HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. ¥.- 





Write for “In- 
_ ARSENAL TSE ema ventor’s Guide.” 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








sore e169 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WAT ER, 














that Daus’ 


posit on 10 days’ trial. 





13 in., $7.50, subject to the trade discount of 
$5.00 net. - 











whet it “TIP-TOP"? 
TO PROVE sci ind o 


device for making . 
100 copies from Pen-written and 
0 copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send a. complete “ Duplicator” without de« 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing. no press, no 
printer’s ink. The product of 28 years’ experience 
cators. Price for complete apparatus, cap size prin’ 

881g per cent. or 


FLIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, lll John Street, New York 
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PHONOGRAPH 


The Phonograph is the most delightful of 
all home entertainments. 

Don’t buy any talking machine until you have 
heard the Phonograph at the nearest dealer’s. 


5000 STORES SELL PHONOGRAPHS \/ITH MR. EDISON'S 
RECENT WONDERFUL (MPROVEMENTS. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
88 Chambers St. 804 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 32 Rempart Saint Georges 











When Buying Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 

CRANES 


CRANE's 
18 
18-V98 


9 y 
LinEN RECORD Aeavese WALL LINEN 





Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“ JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 














SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


There is no Beauty 
that can stand the disfigurement of bad 


teeth. Take care of your teeth. Only 
one way— 





isso—— THE —1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, “a ae , Leather. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { Pres’t Title Guarantee 


and Trust Cod. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success. are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - . - = $8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over - $45,000,000 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREBT, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of oubeortetes, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed See 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves responsibie 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


Albert H. Vernam & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
8 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. —-' 











MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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1876-— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


Dominick & Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 100 Broadway 


BONDS 


Yes, It’s an Actual Fact. 
O NOT INTEREST, 

BUT SECURITY. 

Two hundred per cent. sound, impreved realty. anda 
Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dollar, for the rep»yment 
of the debt. In our 27 years’ experience we have tested our 
Sinking Fund for the past eight years. It has proved to be 
the highest development of the real ~state mortgage. Send 
for descriptive circulars and full information free. Highest 
references. PERKINS & GO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Mortgages Net 6/ 
in North Dakota. 


I place mortgages on land covering about 
one-third its value. The value of this land 
is constantly increasing. 

I know every mortgagor personally, know 
his lani, his integrity, his habits and his 
ability to pay. 

_ These combine to make me certain that 
these mortgages are as safe as government 
bonds 

Investigate me. You can’t make the in- 
vestigation too rigid to suit me. I'll stand it. 

I’ve been in this business for 18 years, and 
never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. 

I collect the interest and principal without 
charge and remit in New York exchange. 
Write to me for further information, 






























































WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 


INVESTMENT BANKER, 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 





















The EQUITABLE: TRUST 60. 


Of NEW YORK 25 Nassau Street 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 i 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, end corporations; _- | 
traneacts a general banking: | 
as well as a trust company - i 
business; allows interest on if 
daily balances iy 


Alvin W. Krech, President | 
James H.. Myde Vice-President ---} i 
¥ . 

| 











L. L. Gillesp tee-President 1 
F. W. Fulle, Sec’y and Treas. | 
mee Rhoades, Jr., Asst. Sec’y df 
- M. Watker, Asst. Treas. 1 
TRUSTEES: / 





James H. Hyde, James W. Alexander, H 
H C. Deming, V. P. Snyder, Hy 
Otto H nD j iy 


H. C. Frick, 

C. B. Alexander, 
William H. McIntyre, 
T. BR. Hubbard. 

Gage E. Tarbell, 
John F Dryden, 

T. De Witt Cuyler, 


- Squire, 
Bradish Johnson, 
William Alexander, . 
Alvin W Krech, 
M. Hartley Dodge, 
H. M. Alexander, 





D. H. Motfat, S. M. Inman. 
L. L Gillespie, H R. Winthrop, 
Clarence H. Mackay, H. H. Porter, Jr., : 
Wilham H. Baldwin, Jr., W. H. Crocker. : 
Sir Wm C. Van Horne, Charles Francis Adams, 2d, | 
Chauncey M. Depew, John M. Hall, t 
W. B. Rankine, Eoward M. House, 
L. F. Loree. 



























HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers -in 

















United States 
Government 


BONDS 














New York Boston 
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Incorporated 1853. 


——-* Pltéd States Trust Company of New York, = 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000 
$1 2,063,207.77 


This Company Is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 


act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


Samve. Sion. W. Bayarp Courtine, 
D. Wits Jawes, CHarues 8, Sara, 
Jonx Harsex Rwoapes, Wu. RockEFELLER, 
Axson Pue ps STOKEs, ALExanpver E. Orr, 


Wituram H. Macy, Jr. 


Joun Crossy Brown, 
Wu. D. Stoane. 


Epwarp Cooper, 


Gustav H. Scuwas, 
Frank LYMAN, 
Grorce E. Vieror, 
James STILLMAN, 
JOHN (LAFLIN, 

Joan J. PHEwps, 


Joun 8. EE, 


Lewis Gass LEDYARD, 
Marsa FIELo, 
Lyman J. Ga@e, 











55 Cepar STREET, 





=== WE INVITE YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. 
United States Mortgage and Crust Company 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 


New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, FIVE MILLIONS. 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Drafts. 


73D STREET AND Broapway. 











NW. HALSEY & 60. 


BANKERS. 


{nvestment Securities. 
Interest Allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Fiscal Agents for Cities and Corporations. 


49 WALL ST, NEW YORK. 





31 YEARS Vertes 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 








List of Mortgages issued moathly. Will mat! to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
ale ee 


Iowa. 








E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET - BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN PRANCISCO. 


i Can Sell Your 
ee a J: or what pa 9 Ry yen 
Send Streuipden, arr i 


and learn my wonderfully 
qt t successful plan. 
S$ a? W. Mi. OSTRANDER 


268 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 
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ARE YOUR FUNDS 


in a CLEARING HOUSE BANK 
of proved stability and un- 
questioned standing? If not, 
open an account with 


™“TRVING 


National Bank 


IRVING BUILDING, Chambers and Hudson Streets 





ESTABLISHED 1851 


OFFICERS) 


CHARLES H FANCHER, - 
CHARLES F. MATTL AGE, = Vice=President 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, - Vice-President 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, - a Cashier 


N. Y. SECURITY & 
TRUST CO., 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Capital and Surplus, - $5,000,000. 





Surplus, - = 





President 








CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, VicePresident. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 24 Vice President. 
ALEXANDER 8. WEBB, Jr., Secretary, 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Aast. Secretary. 
JAMES E, KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


TRUSTEES : 
CHARLES é FAIRCHILD, JAMES A. BLA Are, 
JAMES J. HILL, FRANK W, STFARNS 


grt ART ¢ NELSON 
HUDSON HOAGL AND, 


JAMES STILENAN ABRAM M. HYATT. 

M Bo RDEN, NORMAN B, REAM 
JOHN % LLO CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
FREDEINC f %. GOUDEN, JOH. 8 PHI 


AYM TILFORD, 
JOHNS W. 81 RLING, WOuDBURY LANGDON, 
JOHN A MoUA OSRt oS Pe T, 
E. PARMALEE PRENTIU 
This company is authorized to act as Executor, 


Trustee, A trator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives de ts subject to check, allowing interest 
-— p~ - 45, 











tiara 








THE -EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


1562 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


- $500,000 
275, 000 


Capital paid up - °- 
Surplue - -°* -7* - 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 


William Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smvth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Waish 

L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON. Vice-President 
C.D ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














DIVIDENDS 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW iw YORK. 


embe' 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a aarteri ie Be 

of FOUR PER CENT free of tax on the capital <4 of tae 

out of the earnings of the past eee | months, payable 

1903, to st) ckholders of record Septe r 
Tne transfer books wili be closed from that date to October oo 
8. GFORGE 38. HICKOK, Cashier, 


New tork Gentral S Mudson pever eet oGe- 
Ottice of the Treasurer. New AG An ember 28, 193. 
THE BOARD OF DIKECTORS of this aay, at ote ere 
held thie a day, declared a dividend of ONE CA AN 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this vase on the 4 
day of October next, to stockholders of record at the close of b 


Wednesdhy, the 30th inst. 
—- Yee EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
Minneapolis 8 St. Louis R. R. Company. 


Couvons due October 1, 1908. from Pacific Extension 
bonds of this Company will be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
Pany, 54 Wall St. 








F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC G0. 


120 Broadway, (Eguitable Building). 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ye 


COUPONS due October ist, 1908, from one bonds will be 
paid on and after that date at this Office. name 





Macons Lou & ay First Mortgage, iest = 
Houston & Texas Central Raltroed “Co Consolidated ss 
1 te ea & 

New York, Texas & Mexican Railway Co. First Mort- 

x aoe sues steteccsseee | Seeeseens sotendedessans b 

Central Texas & Northwesters Railway Co. First Mort- e 
GORI sidan ichecssecabassoedanesbaiiaak atu 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per «hare 
wili be paid on Thursday, October 15, 1963, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, 1903. 

The trunsfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 14, 1908, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
September 16, 1908. | cs 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, September 9th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND No. 140. 

The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upyn the capital stock of 
this company, payable at the oftice of the Treasurer on and after 
the 15.n day of October next to shareholders of record at the cluse 
of the transfer bvoks on the 19th day of September inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders, to be 
held October 14th, and of the aividenu hereinbefore deciared, tne 
stock books will be closed at three vu’clock on the afternoon of 
September i¥th inst, und be reopened on tne morning of 


October loth next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


~ AMERICAN WOOLEN GOMPANY, 


Boston, Mass., September 22, 1903. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARIERS PER CENT. 154%) on the Preferred 
Capital stock of the American Woolen Company will be 
paid on the i5tu of October, 1903, to stockhulders of record 
at the close of business, October ist, 1903. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business October 1st, 1963, and will be reopened 
October 16th, 1903. 








WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 


Office of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Go. 

1W# broudway. New York, N. Y., Sept. 23, 190s. 
At a meeting neld this day it was resolvea thata quarteriy divi- 
dend of TwO AND ONE-nALF PEK CEN‘. (25g) upon the pre- 
ferred and the assenting ana the non-assenting stucks uf the Com- 
pany, be declared payuple October iUth, io, to stockhuluers of 
record at the close of Dusiness on September ovth, 19s. and tnat the 
transfer bouks for the preferred assenting and aon-assenting stocks 
be closed on September sth, ivls, at 4 o’clock P M., ana opened 

on October 12ta, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer, 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY. 
80 Broad Street, New York. 


2nd REGULAR QUARTERLY PKkEFEKRED DIVIDEND. 
September lvuth, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PEK CENT. (ine) 
on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable Uctuber Ist, 190s, to Fre- 
ferred ~ ween of recor or September 4th, 195. Checks will 


led. 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 14th day 
of September, 1908, and reopen October Ist, 1903, 


EK W. HYDE, Secretary. 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
DIVIDEND Nov. 17, 

A quarterly divideud vf UNK AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. aud ONE PEK CENT. extra on the outstanding 
capital stock of this company has been declared, payable 
October 15, 1903, at the vthce of the Treasurer, 131 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., to hulders of outstanding stock of 
fecord at the close of business September 4U, 1903, this 
dividend being declared only on stuck now issued, and no 
dividend is declared or shall be payable on any stock here- 
after issued prior to Octuber 15, 1903, on the surrender or 
conversion of bonds. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 

Boston, September 15, 1903. 


AMERICAN GCHIGLE COMPANY. 

A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, payable Oct. 20th next, to all 
Common Stockholders of Record, at 8 P. M., on’ Friday, Oct 16th: 
Common Stock transfer books will close at 8\P. M., Oct. 16th, and 
reopen Oct. 2ist. at 10 A. M. 





HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


Sept. 26th, 1908, 











INSURANCE | 
THE 1903 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
‘of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, ° $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « - - - - 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « + . 7 « 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forths of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributious paid upon ali policies. 

Every pulicy has end rsed thereon tue cash surrender and paid 
ap insurance Values to wich the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Sratute. 

Pamphiets, rates, and yalucs for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Uifice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 
ASSETS. ....0..2++-ccscccsccsescescosceccess SB 678,560.38 
LIABILITIES......scccecessconceceesecsccces 19,281 ,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).........$2,397,201.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 














Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 











Company. 
Ry PHILADELPHIA. 
7 AP-ENS Ninet)cinnal Statement, 







Cash Capital........ ec cccccccccceccceccccccccccosecees 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. 
Surplus Over all Uiabilities....ccccccscesscecccocscoes 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903...$2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 














INDEPENDENT 








ALLEN, 
FRANKLIN, <= « 


J. M. President. 

WM. B. Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, . Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, -= = =# «# Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - . ” Treasurer 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 
1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, o Hartford 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1903. 




















Capital Stock all —— soneewecsercesosscecesones 909 99 
IE nictcncnrnscepgouneomediel = 
Unsettled Losses ond other claims. . ecccescee 4 30:3 3 
Fee CED Sasdaaniaiteninenaecetseseciennncacenens 1,4 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1908....... <nibiiieniianvelh $6,'205,393.71 
JAMES NICHOL ne Ered 
B. STi HAN, deevetg, 


i; a ita’ loa Broretary 


™ LIVERPOOL 
»“* LONDON 
““ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK UFFICE., NO. 4& WILLIAM STREET 


P. D. ARMOUR 


did not have any life insurance and did not con- 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
in it, and most pe prove their faith by invest- 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of “average” men, take some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good ta follow, 
do the same The METROPOLITAN LIFE INsUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRrK will send you in- 
formation, in response to a postal card. 








An Education. 


Without Strain 


‘ upon the family purse. There 
is a way for the father of the 
family to prepare for the edu- 
cation of the children, and at 
the same time protect the 
family in the event of his death. 


Our books, “ Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-YearGold Bonds,” and 
“A Banker’s Will,” sent on 
request, contain information 
that may be helpful and will 
certainly be interesting to any 
parent. 

This Com Company bo 4 


Postcia Amount Paid Policy-holders. 
Firsi—in Age. 


Tue Mutua Lire InsuraNcE 


Company or New York, 
Ricmanp A, McCunpy, President. 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N.Y. 








BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - ~ NEW YORK. 








43D YEAR 





Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 





President 





GEORGE E. IDE, 
(Ro cas chanennronen $74,432,276. 
Polley Beseret, Ble...ccccccecscccces 12,025,748. 





Contingent Fund .....cccccccsscceeee 
FOE TRIN. 0.0.6.0.0.0 0002 c0tanneescenas 
Insurance in Force ....++ eee : 
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me Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
Principa’ Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y 











t IDELITY BONDS . “THIS Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY SEVEN YEARS, 
and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . INSUKANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
Age PE from premiums is about FOUR AND AHALF MILLIONS of dol- 
lars. Its business is protected by assets of. over FIVE MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER . . . including an unearned premium reserve of TWO MILLIONS 
PLATE GLASS... FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of NEARLY ONE MILLION DOLLARS: 
BURGLARY . . . «+» {It has paid MORE THAN FIFTEEN MILLIONS to its policy- 
FLY WHEEL .. , , holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
ae not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IN- 

AR BONDED LIST. . . . SpECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
ON hy nie paTomees, - EMLEN ROOSEVELT 

ALFRED "1. Ww, 4. Low, t DIRECTORS +} ALEXANDER &. 


ALFRED fi. HOYT, ‘ 
A. B. HULL, . G. TREULLOUGH, 





























GEO. F, SEWARD, President, GEO. PF. SEWARD GEO, G. WILLIAMS. 

ode reasurer- inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
HENPV CROSSLEY, Ist Asst-Secretary. J w aaa 

PRANK EB. L4W, 2d Asst-Secretary. 

EDW. C, LUNT, 3d Asst-Secretary. AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 





Mutual Reserve Life) pene ee 
Insurance Company| Miesrssor Comeary® 


Frederick A. Burnham, President HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
‘ CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES ead porns cpanel “= a acai om 
One- ‘ n ndustrial Branc’ sues Adult and Juvenile 0 
saresens ay ent eur tac ~iieoees Life. Endowment, Semi-Fndowment end Life- Sedowmentat Age 
STATE OF NEW Y' 80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to ; from ages 2 to 60. 
meh cone DePanthewr All contracts are ia full immediate benefit in case of death 
ANY, N. Y , February 26th, 1903. by accident. 
. é ve of New York. do hereby .— erintendent g Insurance of 'ne The Record Tells. 
Oo ew j) or o here cei al e utua eserve e 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New $22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


York. ts 4 od authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST 
I further certify that {np accordance with the provisions of Sec- 


tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State 4 
pa. New York, I have caused the poli % omeeonns of the saia Com- 
outatanding on the 8ist day of Decembe to be valued as 
ver thet ombine Experience Table of Mortality a Four per cent. 


rerest, and the American Experience Table of Viortality, at Three 











and one-ha f per cent. er and | = the net value thereof, on 

the said sist da of Dece 1902, to be Four Million Forty- ESTABLISHED 1847 

five Thousand, Six Busdred ai and Thirty-seven Dollars, as foliows: 

Net Value of Pottetive, - «© $4,045,637 
Se Additions, © = Assets over = $26,000,000 
$4.045,633 
Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, + => aaeeeeeememaens 

24,045,681 


IN, WITNESS WHERKOF, | have hereunto set my Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
ic e t urr | 
oiey" of alvany, o. Nest ear Aral ab above written, ‘ 5 ender and Paid saad Values. et 
a The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
vendent of Insurance ‘ ? 
by this Company is very attractive. 


Total Payments to Polleyholders, $54,567,512,00 
Surplus to Polleyholders, - - $519,712.62 | iomruvvenmmre spenecceemeeer: 
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Ms 
JWALEXANDER fai. i a 
N NOR 2 


Se 


FALLING LEAVES 

warn us that winter-time is fast 
approaching. And we prepare for it. 

But how about the winter-time of 
life? When the winter of your life 
approaches, will it be bare and cheer- 
less as that of the tree stripped of 
its leaves? 

An adequate Endowment policy in 
the Equitable makes a sure pro- 
vision for your maturer years — 
and meanwhile will protect your 





Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 








4 | Por full information fill out this coupon, or write 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 79 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment 
for $........... if issued at 
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Office of the Atlantic. Mutual Insurance Company, 

































New Yorx, January Mth, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submét the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902: 
Premi Martne Risks from 1st January, 1008, to siet Deogm TED. .npeoreroeveervoweoanerasers ccccepadac ce peinse op dene 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 192.... een setterttdhdecsootbotthes wccncedth sectors Re 
RR as ccs ss cecnncecsocsausnduaetenciecbinabit ce ccsavesenenechadenasa eee cee seseeeseee S4R} M129 
insdaaciasieadndinen ea iemetn, Uh eit Riis Ba censasanoumenactaic ecccccoccesescoccccccs $3,284,527.78 
Interest received auring the year acsoasonence evccecee eoceece ecccccccece {$298,165.92 
Rent less Taxes.........+++ eecccvcccccccccccesecese ecceccccceccecececccccce BENE $415 688.96 
Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and A CTE Moa 
LGasen pooussed, Smvted ond pale 1 Oh nece cere coves ecceccccrcccccocscecccces 1,258,611.19 
$1,547,140.82 
Less Lhe ecnccccccesenenecococoocccececococcqccoccqsnccececese 295.96 
Reinsurances......... ee ececcenc-arecaceses 0 OT ie ae 202,201.64 
pe rm ON EXPCNsES. ..00ccccccrccocccccccccccecscccscccsesescocccscccccccesss eer.ss008 $1,344,989.18 
eR ‘ited ye so pee fete gfe B rerg AH City, Bank and other Securities. . $5,391,199.00 
nD 8 aD $ oe CCOC ESCO STOO SEES OSES ER EOEEEEEES ORES ESSE EEE E EES es 
Loans secured by Collateral, ands cial deposi! ts in Basis ane Spas S- COMPAR. 0 ccccccccccccccocccccccccococeccocccseocaseccesss 1,497,088.76 
Real Estate, corner Wall and W itll An ay MT. “ashassebsecece cece cccccccccccccces sescccccccccccoooscsectececoescccgeiONt O00 
Advanced on weeeeas of feet Rometeund Lien held th eovcce Cccccccecoccceveccoeccesce eocccccccccocccce e 800,000 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company........... eoccccces coceccecocececosoceccegnccces coccscccccccecccceceoccsccse 7.000 — 8,082,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie...........-. eccccccccccccdccseogoccccocepeooscccoocepeosocesccs see . eaccecscccocce - 1,058,489.37 
Cash in the hands of European Seas te ey Sas under policies payable Beeeye aes countries Secsoceaenns e 4 
ash in Bank........ eeoeaenn eecsesepeceesecteoes eoegenceses nabaoeinegneéecousecdse eguedeeasedscccccasene . neeniniinnined 
Amount.....--... PPPTTTTTTI TIT TTTTITIT TTT TTT TTT ert r ee evcccccce 813,490,060.56 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue uf 1897 will be red ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
ona rot Tuesday, =e cancel of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The "certificates to be produced at the 
t me ° yment, an CN s- 








ividend of F 7 per cent. is declared on the net earned ms of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1902, 
for which certificates wil be issucd on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board, TRUSTEES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, AMES G. DE FOREST, FRAO H. ae FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH 4 LT An E. DODGE, Cc ERICH, DALLAS B. PRATT 
FRANCIS M. BACON, CORNELIUS ELDERT, LEANDER RN. OVELL. GEORGE W QUINTARD 
WILLIAM B, BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, GEORGE H. MACY A. A. RA 
VERNON H. BROWN CLEMENT A. @RISCOM, CH! 8 H. HALL, JOBN L. R 
WALDRON P. BROWN, ANSON W. HARD W. 8. H. MOO Doveras ROBI SON, 
JOSEPH H. CHA AN, SOHN D. HEWLETT LEVI che MORTON, @GUSTAY. a 8C ‘HW AB. 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, HENRY PARISH, WIELiaw G STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, P co Lvs, BLP RT, 2d Vice- iden 
F. A. PA sone Vice=President. HEU, P. DENSON 3d eae... 














$21,500 Paid to Glaimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - - $41,000 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. Se Oe me Cee 5,500 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.J. - - - - - - ° - - - 5,000 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “Preferred” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBUORY, President. KIMBALL, C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 
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Universities 


Are Now Teaching the 
Value of Life Insurance. 


In Selecting a Policy the 
School of Experience 


Points to 


The Prudential 


Send Coupon For Information of 


Dividend Bearing Policies. 























“HAS THE 


m STRENGTH OF 
The Prudential j f GIBRALTAR 


Insurance Co. of America 
John F. Dryden, Home Office, 
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Baby-Skin- 








O fine lady or grown-up girl 
has the velvety skin like a 
baby—not quite. 

Haven’t you seen a girl or woman 
catch sight of a dainty baby, and, if 
publicity does not forbid, rush to the 
little stranger, and go into raptures 
over its pink and softness? 

That’s the charm of baby-skin; 
not of the baby. 

Every woman, or man, wants, in 
proper measure, a baby-skin. Let 
them use Pears’ Soap, which is noth- 
ing but soap; pure soap; which is 
nothing but Pears’. 

Most soaps but Pears’ have exces- 
sive alkali in them. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless it 
is eaten away by alkali. Nothing 
but soap will find it. It may be well 
disguised—Pears’ Soap will find it, 


Brings It Back 











All rights secured. 





